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SEEMINGLY SEAMLESS 


Wuen Collins & Aikman Corporation developed their new 
carpet they knew they had a “natural.” A luxurious pile carpet, 
made in 54-inch widths, with a unique resilient back. A carpet 
that, cut in any direction, forms its own selvage without the 
necessity of binding. By joining the strips at the back, with a 
web of strapping, the thick pile meshes on the face and covers 
the join. Genuine broadloom effect—at the price of ordinary 
narrow-width carpet with stitched seams! 

Here was news. News startling to the carpet industry—and 
news right down the alley of every one who had floors to cover. 
News that needed to be delivered with a punch! 

We wrapped up the story in a phrase. “Seemingly seam- 
less.” Then we unwrapped it in copy that was straight, read- 
able, out-and-out news. When the first trade advertisement 
appeared last spring, inquiries from dealers started to come in. 
When the first full-page rotogravure advertisement broke in 
New York City last fall, consumers, decorators and more 
dealers all began asking questions at once. And began buying. 

Now class magazines are added. Collins & Aikman Carpet has 
made an amazingly quick and gratifying start. Watch it grow! 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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The Four Dimensions 
of Advertising 


Its Ardor, Bigness, 


Freedom and Youth as 


Assets and as Liabilities 


—How We May Enjoy the One and Avoid the Other 


By Kenneth Groesbeck 


Vice-President, 


CERTAIN controlled enthu- 

siasm is characteristic of suc- 
cessful advertising. You are run- 
ning under wraps trying to sell a 
product unless you believe in it and 
feel like saying so. And since we 
advertising people must become en- 
thusiastic about the thing we sell, 
so we are also naturally thoroughly 
sold on advertising itself. We be- 
lieve in it sincerely, honestly, and 
sometimes to the verge of fanati- 


Not only because it is our bread 
and butter. More than that, we 
are behind the scenes, and we have 
seen it work. We know first-hand 
the great good it can do; the mag- 
tificent lessons it can teach; the 
way it can raise standards of living 
and add to human happiness. 

If we don’t watch ourselves, 
however, we shall come to think of 
itas a greater educator than the 
press, a greater moral force than 
the churches, a greater business 
force than old reliable supply and 
demand. Sometimes in our en- 
thusiasm we ask too much of ad- 
vertising. Sometimes we forget 
the other players who are also on 
the team. Frank examination of 
four cardinal aspects of advertising 
(and the people concerned in it) 
may help us to enjoy its benefits 
without suffering from its draw- 
backs. 

Anybody who successfully prac- 
tices advertising is naturally a 
strong believer in it. Those who 
believe in it most ardently, how- 


McCann-Erickson, Inc, 


ever, are to an equal degree on 
their guard against their own en- 
thusiasm. Realization of one’s 
mental attitude is all that is needed 
to protect against it. Frequently 
we hear advertising authorities rec- 
ommending procedure other than 
advertising. They have not let 
their enthusiasm run away with 
them. 

Put down as axiom one, how- 
ever, that advertising, being an ad- 
vocate, is enthusiastic for its cause. 

The next thing to note about ad- 
vertising is that it is impressive in 
size. You may not like elephants, 
but you certainly can’t help no- 
ticing them. Advertising programs 
are built on a scale which runs all 
the way from 3 to 40 per cent of 
gross annual sale. 

Here is an activity which may 
represent, in dollars, nearly half 
what we get for a year’s whirling 
of all the wheels in the plant. A 
new building is nothing compared 
with it. We spend on advertising 
more than we pay all our officers, 
all our salesmen, and all our stock- 
holders. That’s a major operation, 
isn’t it? 

Put down as axiom two, then, 
that advertising is so big it ts diffi- 

cult to see it in proper perspective. 

The next proposition grows out 
of the last one. Since advertising 
is such a sizable business activity, 
the men who are concerned with it 

have to be sizable, too. The meat 
on which Cesar has been fed is 
red. It is the meat of millions. It is 
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the meat of being entrusted with 
expenditures far larger than most 
of the major operations of the 
business itself. 

This is one reason why advertis- 
ing men make as much money as 
they do, occupying the higher 
ranges in the wage scale. They 
rank with heads of business, with 
the major executives of our larger 
corporations. They must be, to be 
worth their salt, of some 
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learned to speak. I daresay he did 
it with grunts and sign language 
before that. 

Compare it with painting, which 
sold mankind on the joys of 
battle so long ago that the 
weapons with which he fought, as 
a result, have long since turned to 
dust. 

Advertising grows out of and 
partakes of all these old, old human 





power in the business 
world. By their ability, 
evidenced by the money 
business pays them, they | 
stand in positions of ‘re- 
sponsibility. They speak | 
with what is usually de- 
served authority. When 
they are good this is quite 
as it should be. It is only 
when their bigness comes 
from the power of the 
weapons they swing rather 
than from their own 
strength, however, that the 
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I tried out 
this new little 
“1 Electric 
Washing 


Machine 


result is unsatisfactory. 
This condition, fortunately, 
is usually self-correcting. 


Put down as axiom 
three, however, that the 
people who really direct 
advertising may suffer 


from lack of check-up by 
their fellows. 

Finally, regard, if you 
will, the great youth of ad- 
vertising, and what we 
concede to be a phenom- 


Oar buyer wanted ‘to find out 
whether this little machine was really 
as‘ good as it looked. So, since I 
have a lively eight month baby, and 
a sizable babys laundry every day, 
my home seemed to be the logical 
place for the experiment. (It is my 
job, you see, to write the advertise- 
ment.) | This is what I found: the 
manufacturer is entirely too modest, 
14 diapers at one time, he claims. 
Well, we washed 29 pieces. 15 dia- 
pers, baby’s towels, dresses, a silk 
coat, little shirts, socks—all in 15 
minutes and they were as clean as 
you'd want them so be. I haven'r 
the heart pow to ever again ssk the 


nurse to do our baby's laundry by 
hand. Ir is such « handy little ma- 
chine,’ so easy to handle and takes 
up very little room—we live in « 
City apartment and we keep it ins 
corner of the kitchen. 

1 am not going to give yous lot 
of cechnical information here. The 
mafufacturer seems to have thought 
of everything. The machine works 
on # vacuum principle and is much 
lighter chan any other smal] machine 
on the marker. We'd like you to 
come and see how ic works, handle 
it, ask all che questions you can think 
of and then get an edditional chrill 
when you find out how litte it comms. 





enally rapid growth to ma- 
turity, in size if not in 
mind. 

Compare advertising with 





ELECTRICAL BEPABTMENT—Basemens 


MACY’S | 


34th STREST @ BROADWAY 





literature, another magic 
business of putting black 
marks on white paper with 
which to influence men’s 
minds. A good many thou- 
sands of years of experi- 
mentation with many kinds of 
marks have gone to the making 
of that magic. 

Compare it with the stage, the 
Building up of whose illusions to 
influence men’s minds goes back to 
the dawn of history. 

Compare it with teaching, which 
goes back so far that telling some- 
body else how to do it was one of 
the first things man did when he 


Axiom Number One Is That Advertising Is En 
thusiastic for Its Cause—Macy Probably Gets 
More Enthusiasm into Its Advertising Than Al- 


most Any Other Advertiser 


doings to influence other humans— 
but its age compared to its big 
brothers is a fraction of a sec- 
ond. Where we have done these 
other things since man began, it 
is only a hundred years or so that 
we have sold goods with adver- 
tising. 

It is not hard to find evidences 
of this extreme youth. Spending 
half a million dollars because some 
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WHEN it comes to getting a 
dog, Danny Richards knows 
more than one way to skin a 
cat. “There, Pop,” he says, “I’ve 
certainly built a swell dog- 
house. Now, if we only had a 
dog to put in it...” 

Mr. Richards looks it over, 
and smiles a quiet smile of de- 
feat. How can you say “no” to 
a kid like that? He’ll have to 
get him a pup now. It really is 
avery swell kennel... 

That’s the way it goes in the 
Richards’ home — and in many 
another home like it. Put a boy 
on the trail of something he 
wants, make him want it badly 
enough, and he’ll find ways and 
means to get it into the family 








budget. And no matter what 
kind of product or service is up 
for consideration, you'll find 
him plugging for what’s new 
and better. 

Danny is one of the 700,000 
up-and-coming youngsters who 
read THE AMERICAN BOY. 85% 
are of high-school age or older. 
Their friendship is valuable; 
seek to cultivate it in any way 
you can. It is certainly obvious 
that the best way is the most 
direct way —through the col- 
umns of the one magazine they 
call their own. August forms 
close June 10th. 


The R YOUTHS COMPANION Founded 
Detroit Michigan 
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powerful individual gets up sur- 
rounded by beautiful layouts and 
says impressively: “I believe this 
stuff is going to do the trick. 
It’s beautiful, unusual, convincing. 
These paintings cost us a thousand 
dollars apiece. This copy simply 
sings. Our trade is going to be 
crazy about this campaign. Never 
before has the (insert name of 
product) been so powerfully put 
before the public. This cam- 


INK May 7, 1931 
look at it is to call it an evidence 
of advertising’s youth. 

Put it down, anyway, as axiom 
four—and the last of them—tha 
advertising is so young we stil 
have much to learn about it. 

Putting all four axioms together. 
then, advertising is a business 
which from its very character has 
to be practiced by enthusiasts; j; 
is so big it’s hard to see straight: 





paign makes eighty-four bil- 
lion impressions in three 
months. Six hundred times 
for every man, woman and 
child in the United States! 
It’s going to be our biggest 
year !” 

This actually happens. We 
not infrequently encounter 
the phenomenon of large ad- 
vertising expenditures being 
made in a way selected or 
preferred or even guessed at 
by one man. In the older 
and more thoroughly under- 
stood activities of business 
large expenditures are more 
usually made in a way ap- 
proved by a committee or 
by several executives in | 
agreement. Advertising is 
still so mysterious to so | 
many people, however, that 
when one person says he | 
really knows an advertising 
campaign is right, his hear- 
ers are apt to believe him. 
They know nothing with 
which to controvert his opin- 
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ion. This phenomenon is — 
very characteristic of com- 
paratively new business ac- 
tivities. 

Other evidences of adver- 
tising’s youth are planning 
it all alone by its lonesome, 
simply as a fine presentation of a 
product, without regard for the bal- 
ance of the sales process. When 
one leaves out so many other 
equally important things because 
he is primarily interested in ad- 
vertising in its narrow sense— 
when he leaves merchandising and 
product character and trade rela- 
tions entirely to somebody else 
because they are not, narrowly 
speaking, the advertising job— 
well, the most charitable way to 


The Current Camel Campaign Is One of the 
Biggest Things in the History of Advertising 
It Demonstrates Forcefully the Necessity {fo 
Keeping the Proper Perspective—Axiom Num: 


ber Two 


its practitioners are a trifle over- 
sized for regular business harness; 
and pioneering, it often moves 
along uncharted ways. 

Just as there are spectacular ele- 
ments in advertising’s achieve- 
ments, likewise there is nothing 
cheap in advertising’s failures. 
Looking at the business in the light 
of the above definition, one can se¢ 
the reasons for both. 

And now what’s the moral? 

It has four parts, just like the 
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af A BUILDING 
TRADE SURVEY 


bound in the regular issue 


OUR NEXT STEP 


The great success of the House Beautiful Furnishing 
Trade Index, now being imitated, leads to the next step! 


We are happy to announce that in conjunction with the 
regular issue of House Beautiful for September we will 
publish the 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
BUILDING TRADE SURVEY 


This important Building Trade Survey will be distributed 
to builders and architects, as a bound-in supplement with 
the September edition of House Beautiful Magazine. 





Our organization is at your service with detailed informa- 
tion regarding our two original merchandising features. 


1. Monthly Trade Index—For Furnishing 
2. Building Trade Survey— For Construction 


JHouse Beautitul 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS, 
Member of the National Shelter Group 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Filth Avenue Building, New York Union Oil Building, Les Angeles 
Tribune Tower, Chicago Russ Building, Sen Francisco 
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axioms which went to build up our 
definition. 

Since advertising men must be 
enthusiasts, let them be aware of 
this, and let them profit by the 
strength of their enthusiasm with- 
out suffering from its weakness. 

Let’s have all the glowing ardor 
—but let’s base it on facts instead 
of hunches. On tests instead of 
opinions. Surprisingly enough, the 
digging up of the facts about a 
product will often be productive of 
even greater enthusiasm—with no 
disagreeable mornings after. 

Since advertising is so big it is 
hard to see straight, let’s cut it up 
into small pieces and look at it 
under the microscope. Astrono- 
mers know what the sun is made of 
by looking at the colored lines in a 
spectroscope. You can tell what 
the ocean is made of by analyzing 
a thimbleful of it. 

Half a million dollars spread 
over a hundred and twenty million 
people is too big to think about. A 
hundred dollars spent here and a 
hundred there, however, in propor- 
tion to a few little cross-sections 
of the population, will tell you in 
advance quite closely what the half 
million expenditure is going to do 
for you. Your answer may not be 
100 per cent accurate, but it is far 
closer to truth than an expert’s 
guess. 


Let Advertising Men Furnish 
Their Own Checks 


Since advertising men are so big 
that they are not subject to the au- 
tomatic check of normal business 
relations, let them be big enough to 
know it. Let them furnish their 
own checks. 

It’s grand to go to a really big 
physician and hear him say: 
“Darned if I know what's the mat- 
ter with you. Gosee Dr. X. He’s 
a specialist. Get his report and 
bring it back to me and then we'll 
see what we can do.” A man big 
enough to admit he doesn’t know! 
When that man says “I know” 
that’s all there is to it. 

And how shall an advertising 
man furnish his own checks? By 
knowing enough about his business 
to remember that its primary job 
is to bring a woman into a store, 
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make her ask for a certain prod 
uct instead of a competing one 
make her know why she wants tha 
one, make a clerk glad to sell it 
her, make the store proprietor glad 
his clerk sold it, make the womay 
pleased she bought it, make thd 
woman use it properly when sh¢ 
gets it home, teach her why it’ 
best for her, give her reasons why 
she should tell her neighbor, bring 
her back for more. 

In that paragraph is, besides what 
is usually called advertising, prod- 
uct planning, packaging, store dis- 
play, window display, merchandis- 
ing, building of helpful trad 
relations, labeling, circularizing, re- 
peat sales creation, family product 
selling, and a few other things— 
all of which should certainly come 
under what we broadly call adver- 
tising. They are fully as impor- 
tant! 

Who shall say which is the most 
vital of them? Your full-sized ad- 
vertising man will be quick to ad- 
mit that the product name, pack- 
age design, odor, flavor, physical 
character, sales direction, discounts 
trade relations, may do even more 
for the sale of a product than ad- 
vertising itself. He will not be s 
short-sighted as to do his job with 
one tool only! 

It was J. L. Grimes, advertising 
manager of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, who wrote PRINTERS’ 
Ink: “I think too many advertis- 
ing men defeat their own purposes 
in their effort to make advertising 
the one and only means to an end 

If I had sold advertising as 
the panacea for all our business 
ills, we would be spending far less 
this year. Our advertising would 
not have changed present condi- 
tions, and I would be unable to 
explain why.” That keen comment 
of his was the whole reason for 
this article. 

And finally, since advertising is 
so new, and moves with uplifted 
eyes into uncharted regions of the 
business world, shall we not take 
the ordinary precautions of the ex- 
plorer? Business lives are in our 
hands. Precious freight bends the 
shoulders of our men as the safari 
winds into the forest. Are there 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Et 
horough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





ow One Paper Covers A 
arket of $666,000,000 


WENTY cities in Milwaukee’s 100-mile trading area 

have a population of more than 10,000 each and 
do an annual retail business of $666,647,732, according 
to preliminary reports of the distribution census. 


Eight of these cities (listed below) are fifty to one 
hundred miles from Milwaukee, but The Milwaukee 














is impor- P ° ° 
Journal covers these major retail centers just as 
be pe thoroughly as it does those in the suburban area. 
ck to ad- 
ne, pack- Family Sunday Journal 
physical City Retail Sales Population Circulation 
liscounts,— Appleton $ 17,872,571 5,742 2,315 
ven more Beloit 14,168,526 5,247 1,760 
ee Ef Green Bay 24,126,171 8,314 4,013 
job with Janesville . 14,628,680 4,806 2,261 
46,760,037 13,160 2,770 
Ivertising | Manitowoc 13,044,935 5,103 1,958 
0S eB Oshkosh . 23,688,817 8,913 3,540 
advertis.q Two Rivers 5,080,936 2,240 503 
purposesf TOTALS $159,370,673 53,525 19,120 
vertising 
tising asf The Milwaukee Journal reaches more than 80% of the 
business : . : ° 
Tae cay buying power in Greater Milwaukee and on Sunday this 
g woullf paper gives additional coverage of more than 36% of 
t ce\E all families in the major retail centers throughout 
comment’ Wisconsin. Concentrate in The Journal to sell the 
ason ior . . . 
"| Milwaukee-Wisconsin market and get 1931 value for 
tising sf} your 1931 advertising dollars. 
uplifted 
s of the 
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Broadening anFEstablished Industria 
Market via the Kitchen 


The International Nickel Company, Which Has Never Sold to the 
Ultimate Consumer, Will Now Make and Sell a Monel Metal Sink 


By E. B. Weiss 


ORLD consumption of nickel 

last year fell to 88,000,000 
pounds compared with 136,000,000 
pounds in 1929, the peak year. 

Inasmuch as The International 
Nickel Company controls most of 
the world’s supply of that metat, 
a knowledge of higher mathematics 
isn’t necessary to realize that it has 
not been immune to the effects of 
the depression. 

So much with regard to Inter- 
national Nickel’s markets today. 
As for its markets tomorrow, the 
company is laying plans which may 
some day result in making that 
136,000,000 pound total of 1929 
seem rather small. These plans are 
of some general interest for two 
reasons: 

1. They involve a 
change of policy. 

2. The reasoning that dictated 
this change is unique. 

At one time, International Nickel’s 
profits were derived largely, if not 
solely, from its mining operations. 
That was before the Armistice. 
With the cessation of military 
operations, the management faced 
the incontrovertible fact that enor- 
mous mines are of no great value 
if markets do not exist for the 
mines’ output. 

It therefore set about to create 
new markets for nickel. It estab- 
lished a research and development 
department. One of the features 
of the new program was the devel- 
opment by the company of new 
alloys and new uses for alloys al- 
ready known. For example, the 
consumption of nickel cast-iron 
was expanded from 8,500 tons in 
1925 to 1,400,000 tons four years 
later, an increase of 16,000 per cent, 
due entirely to the fact that the 
desirable qualities of this alloy cast- 
iron were ascertained and brought 
to the attention of industry. Thus, 
also, Monel Metal, which was de- 
veloped in 1906, found wider and 


complete 


wider acceptance for 
poses. 

Since the war the company ha 
undergone a significant transfor 
mation. Today its manu facturiy 
and commercial interests—meanin 
the manufacture and sale of Mon 
Metal and nickel in various forms 
not the manufacture of product 
for final consumption — equal it 
mining operations in importance. 

Although the standardized Mone 
Metal sink is only now being in 
troduced, the sales and advertisin 
campaign actually started tw 
years ago. The first step was t 
advertise the metal to consumers 
featuring its use in custom-buil 
sinks and in other household iten 
for which it was known to be suit 
able—Monel Metal has been use 
for many industrial applications a 
well as for commercial food ser 
vice equipment. 


Advertising Had a Double 
Purpose 


many pur 


Its purpose in this advertisin 
to the public was two-fold: 

First, to get manufacturers 0 
other products used in the homé 
to give some thought to the possi 
bility of using this alloy in th 
manufacture of their items. (On 
result of this advertising is tha 
several washing machines are nov 
being made with a Monel Meta 
tub.) 

Second, to get sufficient inquirie 
to convince manufacturers ¢ 
kitchen sinks that they ought t 
turn out a line made of this alloy 

The inquiries for the sinks wer 
received in quantities. Since th 
company made only Monel Meta! 
and not sinks, the inquiries wer 
turned over to organizations tha 
would fabricate custom-made sinks 
About 10,000 were custom-maéf 
last year. But because the large 
scale manufacture of sinks witl 
this alloy requires machinery) 
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Des Moines 


newspaper mergers 
save advertisers 


Qc a line! 


Six and a half years ago there were four news- 
papers in Des Moines with a combined circulation 
of 228,895, costing advertisers 54c per line for the 
four papers. 


Today, two newspapers, sold as a unit, offer the 
advertiser 246,746 circulation for 45c a line. The 


advertiser saves 9c a line and receives 17,851 more 
circulation than in 1925. 


Only 3 daily 
newspapers west 
of the Mississippi 
river 


have as low a milline rate as The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 246,746 daily circulation 
for 45c a line . . . 98% in the Iowa market. No 
better place to try out your advertising campaign. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


11 
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totally different from that used in 
making sinks of enameled cast- 
iron, none of the large kitchen sink 
manufacturers could be interested 
in making the necessary plant in- 
vestment. 

Consequently, the company, fif- 
teen months ago, decided upon a 
radical move. It would make and 
sell Monel Metal kitchen sinks 
through its own sales organization. 
In other words, for the first time 
in its history, International Nickel 
would go right into the home with 
a finished product. 

Two basic reasons prompted this 
decision : 

1. Success with this item would 
inevitably lead manufacturers of 
other household products to use 
Monel Metal. 

2. Second, but by no means of 
lesser importance—and this, inci- 
dentally, is an example of some 
razor-edge reasoning — the com- 
pany hoped that the Monel Metal 
sink would get into the homes of 
business executives; that these ex- 


ecutives would thus have this alloy 
emphatically brought to their atten- 


tion and that they might thereby 
be induced to consider the alloy 
for use in their businesses! Jn 
other words, broadening an estab- 
lished industrial market via the 
kitchen. 

It was necessary to design and 
plan special dies and machinery ; 
the sink is stamped out on presses 
similar to those which turn out 
automobile bodies in a single oper- 
ation; it was also necessary to plan 
a comprehensive sales and adver- 
tising campaign. This preliminary 
planning involved an expenditure 
of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

On April 14, the campaign broke 
with an announcement that went 
out to a selected list of 1,800 archi- 
tects. 


This read: 


The success of Monel Metal 
kitchen equipment—both home and 
commercial—has justified our further 
development of Monel Metal kitchen 
sinks. 

Working with the engineers of the 
Mullins Manufacturing Co. of 
Salem, Ohio, we have proved the 
practicability of stamping out Monel 
Metal sinks with presses and equip- 
ment used in the fabrication of auto- 
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mobile bodies. We are now manu- 
facturing one-piece Monel Metal 
sinks on a quantity production basis 

on a basis that permits a price 
range far lower than has been ap. 
plicable to custom built Monel Metal 
sinks. 

We have prepared for you an 
Architects Announcement — Folder 
which contains complete informatio m 
on the INCQO Standardized Mo 
Metal kitchen sinks. One of ovr 
ng 6 ge will deliver it to 

ce within the next two weeks as 
it occurs to us that, at the time of 
his visit, you may wish to discuss 
the matter with him. 

‘hese sinks will be distri! oo 
through the regular plumbing su 
channels, and sinks specified now 
will be delivered in June. In June, 
your clients will be told about the 
INCO standardized Monel Metal 
kitchen sinks through full-page ad- 
vertisements (in a group of four 
national monthlies and one national 
weekly). 

Your courtesy in giving our rep- 
resentative a few minutes when he 
calls will be appreciated. 


The architects’ announcement 
folder, referred to in the above 
letter, is a neatly done affair 
Stamped on the cover is a replica 
of a Monel Metal kitchen sink 
The inside pages contain the sort 
of technical data that, it is hoped, 
architects. will want to keep in their 
files. 

These folders were actually per- 
sonally delivered to architects by 
the company’s representatives. The 
letter to the selected list of 1,80 
architects was followed on April 
20 by a letter to 8,200 architects 
enclosing the same Monel Metal 
folder. 

Advertising in architectural 
papers starts with May issues. The 
campaign to the plumbing trade 
also opens up in May issues. The 
May 23 issue of a national weekh 
contains the first consumer adver 
tisement, to be followed with inser- 
tions in the other publications men- 
tioned in the letter quoted above 
All copy appears in full pages—it 
is estimated that the first year's 
advertising appropriation will total 
$500,000. (There is a full line of 
dealer helps, sales manuals for 
plumbers, etc.) 

Fully 1,000,000 new sinks are in- 
stalled in American homes each 
year. International Nickel, in plan- 
ning for its share of this market, 
has arranged for an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 100,000 sinks 
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p in their LORIDA highways—already the admira- 
tion of tourists—are gaining a further 
extension of $10,700,000 to be expended in 1931. 


tally per- 


Paving the way for population! 


irchitects New arteries between cities, new rural areas 
el Metal . . 

opening for development; factors which already 
pete have recorded a 50 per cent increase in state 
ues. ne 
ig trade population since 1920. And new residents add 
ies. The ccs , 
1 week to Florida’s market importance at the rate of 
r adver 
> toe 4,000 a month. 
ons men- Besides thorough local coverage, you gain 
d above true state-wide contact through ‘Florida's 


pages—it Foremost (7 mornings a week) Newspaper.” 


a) Che Florida Times-Union 


$ are in- JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


es each 


in plan- 
eds a Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


yal pro- New York... Chicago... Philadelphia... Los Angeles... San Francisco 
0 sinks. Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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\ 
Their selling methods differ sharply, a 
but they agree in selecting The Daily 
News as the best medium to reach af 
their markets in Chicago... They 
serve for the most part separate 
consumer groups. The Daily News 
reaches each of these groups most 
effectively for them. . . . Collectively 
they deal with almost every Chicago 
family. The Daily News gives them jua=m 
both the home selling influence and JH O \ 
the coverage they require. . . . The §STOI 
choice of The Daily News by BOTH fA D ' 


merchandising groups... the chain 


and the independent merchandiser ge 
... is a guide to the economical sale J Pap. 
of any product in Chicago. ~~ 

ee a 
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eandJHOW CHICAGO GROCERY 
. The STORES SELL THEIR MARKETS 


SOTHFADVERTISING LINAGE 
- FIRST QUARTER OF 1931 
chain Chains Independents 


The Daily News..119,293 101,549 
All Other Evening 
1 sale § Papers Combined .. .. 116,486 58,272 
All Morning and Sunday 

Papers Combined.... 41,817 16,383 


\diser 


The Chicago Daily News 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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The Soviet—An Efficient 
Advertiser 


Throughout Each Twenty-Four Hours, Through Every Conceivable 
Medium, the Government's Story Is Being Told to the Masses 


By Ray Long 


President, International Magazine Company and Editor of Cosmopolitan 


HE Soviet Government in 

Russia today is doing one of 
the most efficient jobs of advertis- 
ing that any organization ever has 
done. It is advertising an ideal—a 
social, a political and an economic 
ideal—directly to its con- 
sumers. The consumers are 
160,000,000 people of Rus- 
sia. The Government is 
advertising to them every 
minute of every day. It 
uses billboards, posters, 
newspapers, magazines and 
the radio; the theater, the 


motion picture, even the 

opera and the ballet. 
Throughout Russia you 

see billboards, but those 


billboards are not carrying 
advertisements of tires or 
skins-you-love-to-touch. 
They are advertising Com- 
munism. They tell the 
peasant what he may hope 
for under Communism. 
They also tell him in bold 
letters every now and then, 
“If you do not work you 
do not eat.” And that is 
meant literally. 

That’s one reason why 
Russia has no unemploy- 
ment; it has a labor short- 
age 

The biggest part of the 
payment which the Russian 
gets for hi§ labor is his 
ration card. He gets any- 
where from 75 to 300 ru- 
bles a month in money, 
but without his ration card 
his money is useless. Not 
much question about any 
of us working under those circum- 
stances, is there? 

On the blank walls of buildings 
you see posters. Here again you 
find no advertising of commercial 


From a speech before the convention, 
at Detroit, of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc. 





products. These posters advertise 
the union of the worker and the 
farmer and the soldier. They ad- 
vertise the promise of the Five- 
Year Plan. There is one especially 
striking example—a vivid red and 


This Poster Shows the Peasant Being Urged to 
Put Sunday to Work. The Words as Translated 
Mean: “Let Us Go Over to an Unbroken Work 
Week.” 


Under the Worker Are the Words 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 


black color scheme which shows a 
bolt of lightning striking squarely 
into the head of a cringing figure. 
The lightning is the all-powerful 
O.G.P.U.—the secret service of 
Russia. The cowering figure is 
that of a  counter-revolutionist. 
And, believe me, after you have 
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met these posters face-to-face a 
dozen or more times during the 
day you get the feeling that being 
a counter-revolutionist is unhealth- 
ful—decidedly unhealthful. In fact, 
practically fatal. 

All the newspapers and all the 
magazines in Russia are owned by 
the State. Of course, practically 
everything in Russia now is owned 
by the State, but the control over 
all the avenues of publishing is 
more strict than it is over any 
other line of endeavor. It was my 
observation—and this observation 
was confirmed by the correspon- 
dents with whom I spent much of 
my time in Russia—that the cen- 
sorship on news which is to go to 
the outside world is not nearly so 
strict as you and I might have be- 
lieved. The Soviet censors not 
only permit the correspondents to 
send their own views of whatever 
facts may transpire, they put un- 
usual facilities at the disposal of 
the correspondents. 

Then the radio. This seemed to 
me in some ways the most effective 
medium of advertising which the 
Government was using. At inter- 
vals of two or three blocks, loud 
speakers have been placed along 
the streets of Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. No matter in which direc- 
tion you may be going you hear 
throughout the twenty-four hours, 
coming over these radios, argu- 
ments in favor of Communism, ex- 
planations of its shortcomings, 
stories of the accomplishment of 
the Five-Year Plan, and so on. 
Those voices are in your ears 
when you get up in the morning 
and they are there when you go to 
sleep at night. 

There is no category in which 
there is any luxury. But if the 
ideal for which they are striving 
works out, the class which will 
get luxuries first will be the class 
that works with its hands; the 
class that never has had luxuries 
before. That is the foundation of 
Lenin’s philosophy and _ Lenin’s 
philosophy still is the most power- 
ful factor in Russia. 

And speaking of Lenin, he repre- 
sents one of the most subtle jobs 
of selling that the Russians have 
done. In the old days, your lower 
class Russian—and most of the 
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higher class ones too, I imagine— 
believed that the body of a saint 
never decayed. They used to wor- 
ship at the shrines of the various 
Greek Catholic saints, fully con- 
vinced that behind the shrine lay a 
fully preserved body. When the 
anti-religious movement got under 
way—and, by the way, they selJ 
anti-religion with enormous posters 
reading “Religion is the opium of 
the people”—one of the first things 
which was done was to take the 
bones of those saints out of their 
resting places and put them int 
the museums, so that the people 
might see that the talk that they 
did not decay was the bunk. 

The largest of the anti-religious 
museums is only a short distance 
from the tomb of Lenin. He lies 
there in a glass case, the most per- 
fect example of embalming. that 
ever has been accomplished. He 
looks not like a corpse at all, but 
like a man asleep. 


Lenin as a Saint 


And, even the Russian peasant, 
who is dumb in many things, gets 
the point that here is the only one 
simon-pure saint of them all. 

That’s the way Lenin is re. 
garded. And his Communism is a 
religion. That’s what is so difficult 
for the outsider to understand at 
first. They are selling a social and 
industrial ideal to their people as 
a substitute for ambition and ac- 
quisition. Their plan is to make a 
cause for the common good take 
the place of all those things for 
which we and the rest of the world 
spend our lives in striving. At first 
it is difficult for an American t 
understand how this could be pos 
sible. One of the questions asked 
most frequently of the person wh« 
has returned from Russia is; How 
can you get people to put real ef- 
fort into their work if all of them 
are to be on practically the same 
level and all of them are to receive 
practically the same reward? After 
a while, you begin to see that if n 
one in this room had any luxuries; 
if no one had a motor car, if no 
one had a better suit of clothes, if 
your wife and John Jones’ wife 
dressed on exactly the same scale 
if no one could have a better apart 
ment than you had, all those things 
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would lose much of their value. 

And when you begin to look for 
unrest among the Russians you 
bump up against the realization 
that as terrible as a great many 
conditions are there today, those 
conditions are so much better for 
the mass of the people than they 
ever were under the old rule that 
they think they are approaching 
heaven. It’s quite true that you see 
lines of people waiting to get into 
the food stores at two and three 
o'clock in the morning. That's dis- 
omfort. And, it is absolutely true 
that in the old days they didn’t wait 
there until two or three o'clock in 
the morning. The reason they didn’t 
was because they got no food at 
any time under the old method and 
to them it’s a great deal better to 
wait until two or three and get 
some food than to go to bed on 
an empty belly. 

* * + 

No doubt there is unrest in Rus- 
sia. Of course, a_ foreigner 
wouldn't see it. I did find that 
among the people with whom I 
mingled most of the time—and 
they would be called the intellec- 
tuals—there is a lot of dissatis- 
faction, but even with them the 
ideal has been sold to such an ex- 
tent that their dissatisfaction is 
tempered. Many of the intellec- 
tuals are the most ardent enthu- 
siasts of the Communists. 

For, you see, one great ad- 
vantage of this vast advertising 
campaign in Russia is that if you, 
as a consumer, don’t accept the 
sales talk, you are liable to get in 
a lot of trouble. And if you dare 
to try to sell a competing line of 
goods, you get shot. Think of 
what would happen in this country 
if Albert Lasker could say, “Take 
that bird Lew Wasey out and shoot 
him for daring to have Camels 
compete with Luckies—and while 
you are at it, send Mr. Phil Len- 
nen out to the salt mines for that 
‘Keep Kissable’ copy.” 

. * + 


I went into Russia with an open 
mind. I was neither pro-Soviet nor 
anti-Soviet. I had no fixed ideas 
at all on what I was going to find. 

I came away convinced that for 
Russia the Soviet system is work- 
ing—that it is going to be a success 
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—in Russia. I don’t believe it could 
possibly be applied to America. I 
doubt its application to England. 
In fact, with the exception of 
China and India, I doubt if it 
could be successful anywhere else. 
There is no question that to a cer- 
tain extent the Communists have 
fallen down on their Five-Year 
Plan. But don’t let that obscure 
your vision. What happened was 
that they promised too much. The 
worst critics say that in the last 
year they accomplished only 67 per 
cent of what they said they would 
accomplish. Well, believe me, if 
they accomplished 50 per cent of 
what they said they would accom- 
plish, if they do in ten years what 
they said they would do in five 
years, Russia today presents to the 
rest of the world the greatest eco- 
nomic problem any of us ever had 
to face. 
* * * 

You will find that with machin- 
ery which the Russian State bought 
in the United States and with the 
brains which we have sent over to 
help them with their problems, 
Russia today sells electric light 
bulbs in England for less than they 
can be made in this country. We 
are going to find a number of 
things like that and we must gird 
ourselves to meet that competition. 
We can’t meet it by beating up a 
few long-haired, loud-mouthed 
speakers in Union Square. We 
can't meet it by refusing to recog- 
nize the Soviet Republic. We can’t 
meet it by getting hysterical every 
time the word Bolshevik is men- 
tioned. 

I am not at all sure that recog- 
nition is the first step, or a wise 
step. If we recognize Russia, we 
recognize the right of a nation to 
repudiate its debts. That may be 
bad business, but I do say this: I 
believe it is the duty of each one 
of us to try to impress on all 
people with whom we come in con- 
tact the absolute necessity that we 
quit kidding ourselves about Rus- 
sia and realize—well, let me put it 
this way—I believe that what hap- 
pens in Russia in the next twenty 
years will have more influence on 
the future of my seven-year-old 
son than anything that I can do for 
him. If his generation solves the 
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problem of competing with a na- 
tion of obligatory labor, State con- 
trolled and taught to avoid luxury, 
all will be well. If his generation 
doesn’t solve that, the sort of de- 
pression which we have had for 
the last year and a half may be 
nothing in comparison to what we 
will have twenty years from now. 

This country should be able to 
solve the problem. We have a type 
of mind, a type of ambition, a type 
of manhood that can be found no- 
where else in the world. The aver- 
age American worker in compari- 
son with the average Russian 
worker is as a thoroughbred race- 
horse compared to a plug, as a 
high-powered car compared to 
a high-wheeled bicycle. 

We can beat them, or we can 
beat anyone else, if we quit kid- 
ding ourselves, if we look the 
facts squarely in the face. I be- 
lieve that if Russia needs indus- 
trial equipment and we have it we 
ought to sell it to Russia. If we 
have agricultural machinery and 
they need such machinery, we 
ought to sell it to them—and so 
on down the line in things they 
want. This country’s prosperity 
depends on its export trade and 
Russia is the greatest potential 
market in the world. There is 
need there for most of our Amer- 
ican products. 

Let’s apply the Russian’s own 
method. I did it in coming here 
tonight. Frankly, I hate making 
speeches. I have made this one be- 
cause I want to be like those loud- 
speakers in the streets of Moscow 
and Leningrad. I want to be din- 
ning into the ears of whomever I 
can reach a message that we have 
got to quit thinking of a Bolshevik 
as something that’s never going to 
touch us except through a news- 
paper. If we don’t wake up, get 
on our tiptoes and give him a real 
race, he’s going to touch us and 
touch us to beat the band in our 
most sensitive spot—our pocket- 
books. 


E. W. Clements Joins Porter- 


Eastman 
E. W. Clements, formerly with the 
Western Advertising Agency, Inc., has 
joined the Porter-Eastman Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. 
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Advanced by Griswold- 


Eshleman Company 

Following the recent death of Ray H 
Griswold, president of the Griswold. 
Eshleman Company, Cleveland advertis. 
ing agency, the following promotions ip 
that agency have been made: Charles L, 
Eshleman has become president; John |. 
Morris, formerly an account executive, 
has become vice- -president in charge of 
creative service; Philip Handerson 
has become secretary-treasurer in charge 
of internal administration and will con. 
tinue as a full-time account executive; 
Miss Helen M. Little has become assis 
tant treasurer, and Charles J. Farran 
and Douglas Franklin, formerly assis. 
tant account executives, are now account 
executives. 

In addition, the proceeds of an insur 
ance trust enable the following to be 
come stockholders in the agency as the 
result of purchasing the bulk of Mr 
Griswold’s stock: Sones Chamberlain 


John F. Davis, Samuel A. Lewis, Mr 


Handerson, Miss Little and Mr. Mor 


Marx-Flarsheim Combined 


with Archer Agency 

The Archer Advertising Company, Cin 
cinnati, has combined with its direct 
advertising division the business of The 
Marx-Flarsheim Company, advertising 
agency of Cincinnati. The business con- 
tinues under the name of The Archer 
Advertising Company. 

Harry Schneiderman, account execu- 
tive with The Marx-Flarsheim Compan: 
Charles N. Ascheim, copy and accoun 
executive; L. Howard Harvey, account 
executive, and Leonard Rammo, auditor, 
will join "the Archer staff. 

The Archer Advertising Company has 
opened a new office in the London Guar- 
antee Building, Chicago, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Harvey. 

Joe J. Marx, formerly president, and 
H. B. Flarsheim, formerly treasurer of 
The Marx-Flarsheim Company, have en- 
tered the manufacturing business with 
R. R. Bollman of the Perfect Manufac- 
turing Company, Cincinnati. 


Toastmaster Account to 
Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan 


The Waters-Genter Company, Minne- 
apolis, has pieced its advertising account 
with The Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
This company manufactures Toastmaster 
electric toasters, Wafflemaster waffle 
bakers and the Thermotainer system of 
preserving and storing cooked foods. 

Magazines, business publications and 
direct mail will be used. 


L. M. Russell, Advertising 
Manager, Royal Tailors 


Lewis M. Russell, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Utilities 
Power and Light Corporation, has been 
appointed advertising manager of The 
Royal Tailors, Inc., Chicago, men’s made- 
to-measure clothing. He was at one time 
with Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 
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Get I931 


How To 


May 7, 1931 


Value for the I1935I 
Advertising Dollar 
In Detroit 


OW to get 1931 
value for the 1931 
advertising dollar 
was the keynote of 
the discussions at the A. N. A. 
meeting in Detroit last week. 
One way of getting 1931 value 
for the advertising dollar is to 
employ those newspapers 
whose performances in the past 
have amply shown them to be 
effective media for reaching 
the substantial home dwelling 
elements of the population. 


In Detroit there is one news- 
paper whose coverage, whose 
record of achievement and 
whose acceptance by Detroit’s 
financially able element single 


it out as the great advertising 
bargain of the community. The 
Detroit News has for 58 years 
been the home newspaper of 
Detroit. It was built to serve 
just that type of reader and 
does so. As a result its follow- 
ing largely consists of that ele- 
ment of the people that has 
been least affected by present 
conditions. 


Advertisers can sell the huge 
Detroit market most economi- 
cally by employing only The 
News, which by actual survey 
reaches four out of five homes 
in the districts whose financial 
status has remained pretty 
much unchanged during the 
last three years. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC, 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Advertising Agencies Discuss Their 
Problems Without Gloves 


Annual Meeting of 


Amerfican Association of 


Advertising Agencies 


Emphasizes Need for Greater Co-operation Among All Elements 
in Advertising 


[ has been said that hard times 

produce better convention 
speeches. Generalities give place to 
cold facts, mere politeness gives 
way to extreme frankness and sub- 
jects often considered too contro- 
versial for discussion come out 
into the open. The saying was very 
true of the convention of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, held at Washington 
last week. 

While the necessity for greater 
co-operation and more co-ordinated 
effort was a keynote in many of 
the speeches and discussions, some 
of the sacred cows of advertising 
were galloped none too gently about 
the pasture. 

3oth in the open and closed ses- 
sions speakers with the greatest 
frankness pointed out that trying 
times, which led to more intense 
competition, had developed situa- 
tions where fair-minded and 
friendly co-operation was called 
for if damage was not to be done 
to the whole business of advertis- 
ing. 

\nother feature of this conven- 
tion was the presentation of specific 
cases on “what advertising can do 
in a period of depression,” given 
at the end of the open session 
in brief talks by several agency 
executives. 

The very first speech, and the 
one that followed it at the oper 
session on Thursday afternoon, in- 
dicated that with a co-operative 
spirit so delicate a subject as local- 
national rates may be handled with 
a chance of having some sort of 
meeting of minds on the subject. 
John Benson, referring to the 
meetings called by Walter Strong 
of the Chicago Daily News, told 
also about his own talks at the 
invitation of newspaper publishers. 
He said: 

“We are all involved in this 
muddle and all responsible for find- 
ing a way out.” He pointed out 


that newspaper publishers realize 
the necessity for co-operating on 
the problem. Time for agitation on 
the subject is over, the speaker 
said, and it is now a question of 
bringing the issue right out in the 
open. 

The necessity for agency execu- 
tives having a higher regard for 
the media end of their staff was 
stressed by the speaker, who urged 
the elimination of some of the pres- 
ent waste in space selling and buy- 
ing. 

Louis Wiley’s recent address be- 
fore the A. N. P. A. convention 
was highly endorsed by Mr. Benson. 
Copies of this speech were circu- 
lated to the agency representatives 
at the convention. A joint meet- 
ing between publisher bodies and 
the agency association was again 
suggested to discuss mutual prob- 
lems. There are differences of 
opinion on the question but there 
are also brains enough to co-oper- 
ate on both sides to work the way 
out when mutual regard takes the 
place of mere argument. The 
speaker ended on the note that 
nothing worth while could be ac- 
complished without “paying for it 
in effort and in risk.” 


Importance of Space Buyer Again 
Stressed 


W. G. Chandler, general man- 
ager of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, following Mr. Benson, also 
stressed co-operation during a buy- 
ers’ market. He pointed out that 
the newsprint situation with the 
present price reduction is tempo- 
rary and not permanent. As the 
previous speaker had done, Mr. 
Chandler asked more care in the 
media department, and remarked 
that “some agencies follow the 
very human tendency of hiring a 
$50,000 a year man to secure a 
client’s appropriation and a $40 a 
week man to buy space.” Pub- 
lishers, he said, should join with 
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the work of the agency association 
and the A. N. P. A. for a stand- 
ard definition of national and local 
advertising. The rate differential 
was only justified, the speaker 
thought, when the local advertiser 
was a regular user of large space. 

The monthly commutation tick- 
ets on railroads, the reduced rates 
for a month or year made by hotels 
were cases in point to justify some 
differential for the local regular 
user. 

At the morning closed session 
that preceded the open session re- 
ferred to here, C. D. Newell, of 
the Newell- Emmett Company, 
chairman of the board, in opening 
the convention, commented ear- 
nestly on the value of solidarity in 
thinking and doing. The solidarity 
of constructive thoughts, working 
with the same type of leadership in 
other associations, should clear up 
many difficulties, several of the 


speakers pointed out. 
Reports on Radio Survey 


F. R. Gamble, executive secre- 
tary of the association, speaking at 


the closed session in the morning, 
told of the result of an investiga- 
tion of radio advertising made 
among agencies. He was followed 
by Frank Fayant, of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, New York, 
who read a paper for L. Ames 
Brown, president of that agency, 
on radio advertising copy; Howard 
Angus, of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, on program 
building; Roy S. Durstine, of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, on compensation, and 
M. A. Hollinshead, of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit, on 
recordings. Brokers and station 
was covered by C. F. Gannon, Er- 
win, Wasey & Company; how to 
equip for radio work, by H. H. 
Kynett, The Aitkin-Kynett Com- 
pany; how headquarters can as- 
sist members in handling radio, by 
F. R. Gamble, executive secretary 
of the association. 

This closed session on radio was 
one in which the greatest frank- 
ness prevailed. Mr. Brown’s paper 
stated that $40,000,000 will be spent 
by several hundred national adver- 
tisers in 1931; that either the lis- 
tener or the advertiser could tune 
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out at any time if either felt he 
wasn't getting his money’s worth, 

“Would any advertiser pay Mr. 
Curtis $8,000 a page for the 
privilege of having his name men- 
tioned at the beginning and end of 
a short story? But this is the way 
some people would have the adver- 
tiser spend $10,000 to $15,000 for 
an hour on the air,” the speaker 
said. 

Another remark was: 

“Some of our friends in the pub- 
lishing world seem to be unduly 
disturbed by the growth of radi 
advertising and its possible effect 
on the future of printed advertis 
ing. I think their fears are not 
founded on a logical analysis oj 
the situation. There is a very defi- 
nite limit to the amount of time 
that can be profitably bought by 
advertisers. There are twenty- 
four hours in the day—and a radi: 
set can get only one program at a 
time.” 

The inside story of electrical 
transcription was covered in inter- 
esting fashion by M. A. Hollins- 
head: The time difference between 
the direct broadcast and the re- 
corded program or delayed broad- 
cast; when to use each; examples 
of what to avoid and how, were 
all handled. 

H. H. Kynett covered several 
controversial subjects in his talk, 
emphasized necessity of knowledg« 
of the individual station, familiar- 
ity with station coverage, use of 
the medium by small advertisers. 

Howard Angus told of sources 
of talent, costs of talent, how to 
prepare radio copy, the star versus 
the product, how to interest the 
man in his shirt sleeves, the woman 
in a cotton dress. 

Stanley R. Latshaw, president 
of the Butterick company, fol- 
lowed Mr. Chandler at the open 
session in the afternoon. Por- 
tions of his talk appear elsewhere 
in this issue. His frank com- 
ments on space buying, its wastes 
and possibilities were well received 

Frank J. Hermes, of The Black- 
man Company, spoke on improv- 
ing A. B. C. reports, traced de- 
velopments from the day when an 
agency merely wanted to know 
what was the net paid circulation 
to the point where it asked how 
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If you KNOW the 
CHICAGO MARKET 


you’re with us 


No advertiser who really knows the Chicago 
market will attempt to fully cover it without a 
full schedule in the Chicago Evening American. 
The utter impossibility of even approaching 
adequate advertising coverage in a city of 
3,439,148 consumers, without using the eve- 
ning paper the city itself prefers, is too appar- 
ent to such advertisers. 

If your knowledge of the Chicago market 
has not brought you to the same conclusion, 
there is opportunity for you to profit through a 
talk with the Boone Man. No one can give 
you a more detailed and accurate picture of 
this market. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


ERICA 


@ good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of circulation 
leadership in Chicago's evening field. 
& 


National Representatives: 


ROONEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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did you get your circulation, where 
did you get it, and sometimes 
why did you get it? 

Changes in the A. B. C. news- 
paper forms, he said, “will tend to 
give the space buyers a better 
analysis of the newspaper situation 
in a city, and also will give the 
conservative publisher a better op- 
portunity to explain his business 
methods against that of his less 
ethical competitor.” He also said: 
“We might as well prepare our- 
selves for a tariff revision upward. 
A committee of directors is now 
engaged in preparing a new scale 
of dues.” 

Laurence G. Meads, of The 
Blackman Company, struck a broad 
and fundamental note in his speech 
on current marketing trends. 

He pointed out that often an 
agent's failure to contact top ex- 
cutives of the client organization 
is caused by the agent’s too close 
attention to advertising detail and 
his under-attention to broader mar- 
keting considerations which nor- 
mally interest the president or 
board of directors. 

Some points that can be deter- 
mined by better research were, the 
speaker said: 

1. Are the 
sold? 

2. Are they 
right buyers? 

3. Are they 
right prices? 

4. And in the right quantities? 

5. With enough advertising ef- 
fort? 

6. At the right time seasonally ? 

7. And are they being delivered 
and serviced properly? 

Carleton L. Spier, of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
in lighter vein with the aid of easel 
and chart, talked about “this de- 
bunking decade.” 

Quoting from a best seller of 
1921, he highly amused and greatly 
interested the audience by showing 
the changes from those days to a 
best seller of now. He made the 
point that in following this great 
change in the reading habits of 
people, many retail stores could 
show national advertisers several 
tricks and angles that they might 
well take to heart. 

G. Lynn Sumner, of The G. 


right goods being 
being sold to the 


being sold at the 
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Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., who 
followed, had as his_ subject, 
“Keeping Faith with the Reader 
of Advertising.” He, too, han- 
dled his subject without gloves. 
“Whether or not a manufacturer 
employs advertising to his increas- 
ing benefits or so employs it as to 
jeopardize his standing with the 
public is a matter for which he 
himself is largely responsible. But 
there is a_ point,” added thie 
speaker, “at which others than him- 
self have have a right of expres- 
sion if not of intervention.” There 
is a temptation in times like these, 
the speaker also pointed out, to ex- 
tend the intensive spirit of com- 
petitive selling, often too bitterly 
competitive, into the advertising 
appeal. There is too much time 
and attention being spent upon at- 
tracting attention in the selling job 
when attention is only one part of 
the sale. There are too many grue 
some skeletons, snakes poised ready 
to strike, children screaming in 
pain, gentlemen bound and gagged 
in their office chairs, all to grab 
for the reader’s attention. Too 
many dog fights in the public prints 
also. “If we trifle with the con- 
fidence of the public, we will all 
pay the penalty. The advertising 
family as a whole suffers for the 
sins of every wayward son. Ad- 
vertising has a reputation, a hard- 
earned, hard-won proud and fine 
reputation to live up to and it dare 
not trifle with its most priceless 
possession.” 

Frank Braucher, vice-president 
of the Crowell company, handled 
the delicate subject of the pub- 
lisher’s angle on copy standards in 
a way which aroused much inter- 
est. His address in part appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

After this address came the case 
method referred to previously. This 
presentation by various speakers 
was under the direction of M. L 
Wilson, of The Blackman Com- 
pany. Mr. Wilson presented fig- 
ures and facts on electric and gas 
refrigeration advertising and sales; 
Mark O'Dea, of the Mark O’Dea 
Company, told the story of Hires’ 
Root Beer in overcoming a stag- 
nant sales situation in a bad year. 
Mr. Wilson then presented some 
figures on pipe and road building 
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= is no magic, no 


wizardry, in printers’ ink. 
It cannot work miracles 
nor can it hope to ac- 
complish the impossible. 





But this much is beyond 
question;—that many 
thousands of users of 


Possibly good printing are piling 
you could use up daily evidence of its 
MORE printing tremendousselling power. 


to the advantage 
of your business 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 






461 
Eighth Avenue 
New York 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
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HEADS 


than 


ONE... 


HERE they are in a huddle—the whole family kas 
something to say about what kind of a car or radio 
or dishwasher is to be chosen. 


To reach the real buyers, use the paper that is read 
at home. 


In Boston that paper is unquestionably the Globe. 


Boston Globe readers may live on Beacon Hill—or in 
Malden. But they take the Globe home, where it can be 
read by the whole family. 


Sunday circulations form an index of where the readers 
live—not just where they patronize newsstands. And the 
AAAA Survey in Boston shows conclusively that in the 
30-mile shopping area 70% of the Sunday Globe readers 
also read the Daily Globe. 





To cover the Boston Home Market, concen- 
trate in the Daily and Sunday editions of 


Boston Globe 





ITH the publi- 

cation of its 
centennial issue on 
Sunday, May roth, 
The Free Press will 
commemorate its 
one hundredth anni- 
versary, which took 
place Tuesday, May 


5th. 
q 


URING the presi- 
dency of Andrew 
Jackson, the first issue 
of The Free Press was 
circulated to a com- 


munity of less than 
twenty-five hundred 
people. Within these 
one hundred years 
the major portion of 
American history has 
been written. 


q 


HE Detroit Free 
Press is intimately 
bound to the mile- 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Detroit 





stones of the nation’s 
history, and is sin- 
cerely proud of its 
labors in promoting 
the public welfare, 
protecting its institu- 
tions and preserving 
high ideals in the 
political, social and 
business life of Detroit 
and the state. 


q 


URING the 

years, The Free 
Press has seen other 
newspapers in its field 
come and go. Adher- 
ing however to sound 
principles of journal- 
ism, its history has 
been one of continu- 
ous progress and 
ever-widening public 


acceptance. 







CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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ompanies. Mr. Hermes gave an 
nteresting story on what Packers’ 
lar Soap has accomplished and 
how it had put its sales ahead in 
wv off-vear. A. W. Hobler, of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, also in 
this case method session, asked all 
ts and advertisers to stick to 
jundamentals, not to ask adver- 
tising to perform impossibilities, 
and then gave an interesting fact 
story on Philco advertising. 

At the dinner on Thursday night, 






Ss 


gel 


spec haste were Frank Crownin- 
shield, editor of Vanity Fair, and 
Clarence Budington Kelland, au- 
thor Surprise visitors were 


{mos ’n’ Andy in person who had 
come as guests of M. S. Ayles- 


worth, president of the National 
sroadcasting Company. Mr. 
Crowninshield spoke on “Ameri- 
can taste” and good naturedly 


criticized American art in general, 
but paid a real tribute to the gen- 
eral improvement in the art of ad- 
vertising compared with thirty 
vears ago, reminiscing on incidents 
ind people of the old days. 

Friday morning, the final day 
if the convention, the first speaker 
was R. L. Strobridge, secretary of 
the Newell-Emmett Company, New 
York, vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee on screen advertising, who 
told of the work with this new 
medium, discussed sponsored films 
and the four types of advertising 
motion pictures, namely, entertain- 
ment films, industrial films, educa- 
tional pictures and direct adver- 
tising films of which the so-called 
trailer is an example. The re- 
mainder of the morning session 

is devoted to a discussion of in- 
ternal agency problems in which 





nstructive co-operation was again 
stressed. Speakers included E 
DeWitt Hill, association treasurer ; 
Henry T. Ewald, chairman of the 
com ~_™ on outdoor advertising ; 
F Gamble, executive secretary 
f “a association; president John 
Benson; J. H. Eydeler, H. E. Le- 
san Advertising Agency, on agency 
vstems and forms, and Stewart L. 
Mims, of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, on the research 
problems and plans of the associa- 
i 

\fter the reading 
the usual 


of reports by 
resolutions of 


eers, 
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thanks were adopted and also one 
which authorized the appointment 
of a member to a joint committee 
of all advertising interests to co- 
operate with the planning and ar- 
rangement of an advertising ex- 
hibit at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

The election of officers was held 
on Friday. 

M. L. Wilson, of The Black- 
man Company, New York, was 
elected vice-president; H. H. Ky- 
nett, of the Aitkin-Kynett Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was elected 
secretary, and E. De Witt Hill, 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc., New 
York, was re-elected to the post 
of treasurer. Neither the terms 
of the president nor of the chair- 
man of the board expire this year, 
so John Benson and C. D. Newell, 
of the Newell-Emmett Company, 
president and chairman, respec- 
tively, made up the remainder of 
the list of officers. 

Two members-at-large to the ex- 
ecutive board were elected. They 
are W. C. D’Arcy, of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company of St. Louis, 
retiring vice-president, and Stewart 
Mims, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York. 

Regional council representatives 
elected were: A. W. Hobler. of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, New 
York, New York Council; Howard 
Bugbee. of Walter B. Snow and 
Staff, Boston, New England Coun- 
cil; Charles H. Eyles, of the Rich- 
ard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Council; L. R. Northrup, of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Corp.. Chicago, Western Council, 
and W. R. Massengale, of Har- 
vey-Massengale Company, Atlanta, 
Southern Council. 

After the election a group of 
agency men particularly interested 
in business-paper advertising held 
an informal luncheon with Walter 
Buchen, The Buchen Company, 
presiding. 

Later the agents assembled in a 
meeting presided over by R. L. 
Strobridge. Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany, at which a group of unusual 
motion pictures was shown. P. L. 
Thomson, Western Electric Com- 
nany, and president of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, acted as 
master of ceremonies. 












“1931 Value for 1931 Advertising 
Dollars” 





Formula for Prosperity of Association of National Advertisers Includes 
Lower Costs, Lower Prices, Work 


- the judgment of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, as 
expressed in its semi-annual meet- 
ing held at Detroit last week, ad- 
vertising can be used so as to be 
the foundation for the reasonably 
quick return of solid and lasting 
prosperity. 

This, of course, has a strangely 
familiar sound. Advertising peo- 
ple, it may be argued, are expected 
to affirm and reaffirm such senti- 
ments at every favorable oppor- 
tunity. But there was not the 
slightest Pollyanna flavor in the 
prescription for the restoration of 
prosperity as written at Detroit. 
The association members laid bare 
without mercy what they conceived 
to be the glaring faults in its in- 
terpretation and application. Of 
these faults they found aplenty, 
and hesitated not at all in calling 
things by their proper names. 

The program was based on the 
general thesis of “1931 value for 
1931 advertising dollars.” The 
topic, from varying standpoints, 
was vigorously and courageously 
discussed by representatives of 
newspapers, magazines and business 
papers; by advertising agents and 
a banker; by advertisers them- 
selves. 

Out of it all grew the thought 
that advertising is still the power- 
ful force upon which the well- 
being of American business is based. 
If advertising failed to deliver in 
all cases during the emergency of 
the last few months, the failure 
was due to errors in application— 
or lack of application—and not to 
any inherent weakness. It was set 
forth, therefore, that advertising 
should be done more intelligently 
and, if possible, more economically. 
Back this up with lower prices for 
merchandise, the association de- 
cided, work harder than ever be- 
fore and the depression is bound to 
disappear. 

There agreement 


was general 


with the sentiment expressed by 
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Thomas H. Beck, vice-president of 
the Crowell Publishing 0 
and president of the P. F. Collier 
& Sons Company, to the sever 
effect that costs of all kinds, 
cluding the cost of advertisi Ps 
should be lower. So far as the 
space part of advertising was con- 
cerned, the magazines, he held, had 
liquidated their prices, the rate per 
thousand of circulation having been 
cut down from an index figure oi 
110 in 1920 to 92 in 1930. This 
was done in the face of radically 
increased editorial, production and 
transportation costs. Merchandise 
prices, he said, should be reduced 
in full keeping with the lower cost 
of producing and advertising 
goods. 

“Added to this,” he said, “we 
have all got to work harder than 
ever before. We are using only a 
part of our capacity; we are utiliz- 
ing a pitifully small proportion of 
modern methods of transportation, 
communication and general mer- 
chandising. Even in this critical 
time there is too much of an in- 
clination to sit in armchairs like 
the one Ben Lichtenberg is occupy- 
ing down there in the audience.” 

The problem of America’s sur- 
plus production worried Mr. Beck 
not at all. 


A Real Job for Advertising 


“We can take care of this sur- 
plus and have a limitless outlet for 
future expansion of production,” 
he said, “by raising the world t 
the living standard of the United 
States. Speaking of a real job for 
advertising, how about this one’ 
The day will come when the sav- 
ages of Africa will be wearing 
Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes. 
Why not? 
said for an enormous list of com- 
modities.” 

It was brought out by J. H 
Fahey, publisher of the Worcester 
Evening Post, speaking for the 
newspapers, that “through good 
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How Would I Look 
Combing Beaches? 











Every time I hear about the South Seas and the 
Southern Cross I get a misty look in my eye and start 
building air castles. I’ve even planned an Island of 
Failures for all us indolent chaps who’d rather lie 
around in the sun than do an honest day’s work. I 
figure I could sell a lot of memberships in a project 
like that but sure as the dickens some bright young 
man would pop up and start working and the whole 
scheme would go up in smoke. There’s a difference 
in day dreams. Mine are always impractical. But 
those of Dri-Brite Wax executives are of somewhat 
sterner stuff. Their dreams of crashing into a tight 
market in the face of strong competition have been 
realized only through the use of merchandising horse 
sense and intelligent space buying. In the Los Angeles 
market, Dri-Brite uses The Examiner exclusively in 
the morning field because The Examiner is read by 
more people than any other morning and Sunday 
paper and because its readers are the type that care 
how their floors look. If you’re interested in selling 
this kind of people, take a tip from Dri-Brite. 
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advertising we developed in the 
United States prosperity such as 
no nation ever enjoyed.” But, 
showing the effects of bad adver- 
tising, he insisted that through its 
unwise and unsound use the coun- 
try had encouraged and made pos- 
sible inflation and speculation with- 
out precedent in history. 

“Through equally foolish misuse 
of the power of publicity,” he said, 

“we likewise advertised ourselves 
into one of the most successful 
business depressions on record. It 
would not have become as serious 
as it has been if we had not put 
it on the front pages, featured it in 
every type of publication in every 
convention and business conference, 
and made it the first topic of dis- 
cussion everywhere. 

“This is a time when both adver- 
tiser and publisher should calmly 
and without prejudice discuss con- 
ditions which are causing unneces- 
sary waste and loss, and set about 
correcting them in the interests of 
better advertising and better busi- 
ness.” 

Among the “reforms” which 
would make for better and more 
economical advertising practice he 
advocated the abolition of forced 
combination rates in morning and 
evening newspapers. He held that 
the association had a strong case in 
its frequently reiterated opposition 
to these combinations. He con- 
tended, however, that there was 
justification for a reasonable dif- 
ferential between local rates and 
national rates. 

Mr. Fahey maintained that the 
cost of soliciting and handling na- 
tional advertising was increased 
greatly by the demands of national 
advertisers for publicity, merchan- 
dising service and other favors 
which were not expected by local 
advertisers and could not be ex- 
tended to them. Many of these 
demands were, he felt, unwar- 
ranted and were leading to dis- 
crimination which was unfair to 
advertisers generally. His beliet 
was that advertisers and publishers 
should co-operate to establish fair 
standards of merchandising service, 
publicity and other practices. 

Mr. Fahey’s frank remarks were 


the theme of an animated discus- 
sion later in an executive session, 
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wherein the whole subject of ad 
vertising rates was gone into thor 
oughly. There was not the least 
unfriendly feeling displayed; th, 
members readily recognized that 
there were two sides to the ques 


tion. It was insisted, nevertheless 
that some. rates in advertising 
media were uneconomically hig! 


and should be reduced. 

One element, speaking specificall 
of newspapers, argued that either 
rates should be cut down or mor 
merchandising service given. An 
othér suggestion was that news 
papers eliminate merchandising 
service entirely, cut their rates toa 
figure represented by the resulting 
saving and then make an extra 
charge to such advertisers as still 
want the merchandising service 
At the end of the discussion the 
following resolution was adopted 


WHEREAS, a resolution pass 
by this association in November, 
1930, pointed out that general con 
modity prices had materially and 
steadily declined, and that, in spit: 
of this fact, advertising space rates 
had not kept step with the tre: 
vow had, on the contrary, increase: 


an 
WHEREAS, the need for dowr 

ward revision of advertising rates is 

today even more acute, I 


therefore lx 
it, 

RESOLVED, that the Association 
of National Advertisers reaffirms its 
action urging publishers to suspend 
rate increases, announced or Pro- 
posed, and again urges them to r 
duce present rates to the end that 
the use of publications as a factor 
in building business may be more 
profitable. and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the associative 
heartily commends those publishers 
who responded to the request cm 


tained in its resolution of Nover 
her, 1930. 

It must not be underst: Ml 
though, that the association wa: 


disposed to place upon publisher: 


the full burden of bringing about 
more economical advertising. Th: 
members fully recognized and 

mitted that to get the most out « 
their 1931 advertising dollar it 

necessary for them to remov 
wasteful and _ foolish 
from their own organizations. This 
feeling was set forth by Allyn 


) 


McIntire, vice-president of th 
Pepperell Manufacturing Com 
pany, in speaking for the adver 


tisers. 


Mr. McIntire would have econo- 
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D3 con 


,_ —_——— cents out 
of every dollar invested 
by national Shoe adver- 
tisers in San Francisco 
newspapers during 1930 
went to the Examiner. 
Outstanding leadership in 
many other classifications 
was also recorded. More 
examples to come. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CLEAR-THINKING BUSINESS 


MEN OF AMERICA 


Vv 


Check this statement a year from now 


Ir HAS always been the intent of 
The Literary Digest to pass by the 
catch-as-catch-can reader and ap- 
peal only to alert, intelligent, re- 
sponsible people. To become a reg- 
ular informant for those whose 
business and social contacts pre- 
suppose a broad interest in the 
world as it is—and a wide influ- 
ence. 

A similar policy motivates the 
activities of many of the strong 
businesses in all fields. Few houses 
can travel far, through the ups 
and downs of the changing years, 
without the respect and support of 
the mighty middle class—made up 
of buyers whose paying power can- 
not be questioned—people of steady 
income and established position. 

It is always good business for 
an advertiser to choose an audi- 


ence of good business men and 
reach them at their home ad- 
dresses. The Literary Digest has 


deliberately grouped such an audi- 
ence. For twenty-five years, every 
issue has had its department of 
investments and finance. This is 
the only large circulation maga- 
zine whose readers have been 
taught to expect regular, worth- 
while investment news. 


FIFTH OF A SERIES 


The Digest is one of the na- 
tion’s leading “business papers”! 
A recent tabulation of topics treated 
editorially over a period of 2! 
years (made by the University of 
Chicago) showed that 47.3% of 
the total space had been given to 
matters of direct business signifi- 
cance—industry, trade, transporta- 
tion, engineering, capital, labor 
government, international re|la- 
tions, etc., 

The nation’s leading business men 
and their families read the Digest 
More than 70% of its subscribers 
are executives, owners of businesses 
or professional people. Among them 
are 240,000 wholesale and retail 
dealers, an equal number in manu- 
facturing, 43,700 bankers and trust 
company officials, over 50,000 rail- 
road and steamship people. A great 
conference of sound, successful, siz- 
able buyers. 

The Digest has always been able 
to sell itself to this powerful busi- 
ness-minded, motivating market. In 
1930, net paid circulation averaged 
77,000 copies a week in excess of 
1929—and for the first quarter of 
this year 200,000 copies a week over 
the 1,400,000 guaranteed. 

And the Digest has always been 
able to sell the products and ser- 
vices that meet the needs of this 
market. Witness its strength in 
such significant advertising classi- 
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fications as investments, insurance, 
public utilities, communities, auto- 
mobiles, motor oils, airplanes, of- 
fice appliances and travel. 

Again the Digest voices its con- 
viction that good-will built here, 








“SOUNDING BOARD OF 
AMERICAN OPINION” 


‘The Literary Digest is 
known to students of the 
publishing business as the 
sounding-board of Ameri- 
can opinion. No other peri- 
odical in history has held 
a similar place. Time after 
time, its finger laid on the 
pulse of the people has 
been the one true index of 
national sentiment.” 








The Literary Digest is one of the 
leading “business papers”— an es- 
sential review and record for men 
of affairs. It has been shown that 
over 70% of the Digest’s circula- 
tion is the executive type—and it 
has been rightly said that the good- 
will of such men is “the biggest 
thing in business.” 

The Digest enters the best mil- 
lion homes with telephones, a mar- 








at the heart and center of Ameri- 
can life, is “the biggest thing in 
business.” Again the Digest offers 
a strategic building site. Again the 
Digest points out that this is a 
good time to build! 





ket which buys two-thirds of all 
advertised commodities—and buys 
them first. The Digest reaches 36% 
of all families with incomes of 
$10,000 and up. Its list of sub- 
scribers is a roster of ready buy- 
ers in the upper income brackets. 

For 1931, advertisers buy a 
guaranteed average circulation of 
at least 1,400,000 preferred pros- 
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You'll notice 
THAT NOT MANY 


publications are boasting of 


gains in revenue in 1930. 


WE COULD——but 


just don’t like to rub it in. 


A NICE GAIN, HOWEVER! 





(ppers Farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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my and efficiency brought about, 
among other things, by the fol- 
lowmg : 

1. Get local newspaper rates 
whenever possible. Cut out bar- 
nacles such as entertainment for 
salesmen and gifts for charities. 
Eliminate all expenses not showing 
direct returns. 

?, Reduce the number of printed 
orms that now clutter up desks. 
fhe Great Northern’ Railroad 
saved $55,000 in one year by doing 
uway with some of these forms. 

3. Make a= scientific study of 
postal rates in the use of direct 
mail 

4. Advertising being a weapon, it 
should be made more efficient and 
accurate. It took years to bring 
manufacturing up to its present 
standard ; the same thing will now 
have to be done with advertising 
and merchandising. The answer to 
this is research. Use the Govern- 
ment reports on business matters ; 
ise the research findings made by 
the A, N. A. 

5. Now is the time to cut out all 
advertising allowances to retailers 
and others. These have already 
replaced legitimate profits in many 
stances, : 

6. Check the results of the adver- 
tising. Test the copy. This may 
involve the temporary loss of some 
money but more will be lost if tests 
are not made. 

7. Make a careful check up on 
media, with the object of reducing 
the cost per inquiry. 


8. Study current developments 
with relation to your business. 
How, for instance, do open dis- 


plays in drug stores affect your ad- 
vertising? Does your advertising 
take note of the new railroad store- 
door delivery system? 

Speaking from the agency point 
of view as to how to get the best 
value out of the 1931 advertising 
dollar, Raymond Rubicam, presi- 
dent of Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
criticized what he termed the cur- 
rent ballyhoo to the general effect 
that more advertising should al- 
ways be done in a time of depres- 
sion. 

“Some businesses should adver- 
tise more in such times and others 
should not,” Mr. Rubicam said in 
effect. “One of our clients is do- 
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ing 100 per cent more advertising 
this year than last; another has 
wiped out his whole outlay at our 
suggestion, so that he may be able 
to find out better methods of pro- 
cedure. 

“Getting the best results out of 
advertising is now a proposition of 
value, price and product. A de- 
pression shows new uses for prod- 
ucts ; extremities call for new types 
of sales leadership. 

Agencies Giving Better Service 


“The live advertising agent to 
day is being asked more questions 
than ever before. Things are be- 
ing done because of the current 
restlessness which will bring divi- 
dends for years to come. You can 
help your agency to be better by 
demanding that the advertising be 
better. Agencies are today giving 
more valuable service than ever 
before because they are under the 
necessity of hustling to earn their 
15 per cent.” 

Willard T. Chevalier, of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., made 
a strong presentation of the part 
the business papers can play in 
helping bring the economical and 
resultiul advertising that is so 
greatly needed this year. 

“A few weeks ago,” said Mr. 
Chevalier, “Printers’ INK gave 
three rousing editorial cheers be- 
cause five manufacturers of elec- 
trical refrigerators had run their 
advertisements on five consecutive 
pages in a single issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. The edi- 
tor indorsed heartily the idea of 
having these five advertisers ‘figu- 
ratively step into a single room and 
deliver their sales talks in direct 
competition with each other.’ He 
considered it ‘not at all fash to 
predict that within the next few 
years we are going to see more 
such selling,’ because ‘so long as 
such selling pays profits, it can’t 
help but flourish and increase.’ 

“But it was both gratifying and 
startling to have the editor hail 
this little episode as ‘an indication 
of a better understanding of an 
underlying fact of selling’ and ‘an 
interesting indication of a new 
spirit which has invaded selling 
during the last few years.’ Grati- 
fying to a business-paper publisher, 
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because this ‘underlying fact of 
selling’ is the basis of business- 
paper advertising; startling, be- 
cause this ‘new spirit’ has been for 
years and years the spirit of the 
successful business-paper adver- 
tiser. If ever there was a single 
room into which advertisers ‘figu- 
ratively step and deliver their sales 
talks in direct competition,’ it is 
the business paper. 

“So when your committee asked 
me to suggest how the national ad- 
vertiser may use business papers 
most effectively under present con- 
ditions, I was glad to know that 
Printers’ INK had already 
brought you part way along my 
road. 

“In general, the advertiser can 
derive the greatest value from his 
1931 trade journal dollar by seeing 
his trade problems clearly, by de- 
termining his trade policies wisely, 
and by using the trade journal as 
an advertising tool designed espe- 
cially to apply those policies to the 
solution of those problems. Ad- 
vertising never can take the place 
of sound management and market- 
ing policies; it can but give voice 
and effect to those policies. The 
advertiser can make his trade- 
journal dollars work most effec- 
tively for him if he will but apply 
to them the same knowledge, in- 
telligence and care that he would 
expend upon any other advertising 
medium.” 

B. E. Hutchinson, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, seemed to think that ad- 
vertisers had abundant cause for 
satisfaction as they contemplated 
the 1931 outlook, and praised the 
association for its avowed purpose 
to make their advertising outlay 
buy more good-will than ever be- 
fore. 

Cheering also was the message 
brought by a banker—Walter H. 
Johnson, vice-president of the Ma- 
rine Trust Company of Buffalo. 
If Mr. Johnson represents the gen- 
eral view of bankers, as he prob- 
ably does, the salability created by 
good advertising has now assumed 
a tangible standard of value that 
it has never before had. 

“Banks,” he said, “are in the 
business of loaning money trusted 
with them by depositors. They 
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must use care and judgment in the 
making of such loans to make sure 
that this money will be repaid as 
agreed with little or no loss. Banks 
may have been slow to learn but 
experience is a great teacher and 
one lesson banks have learned js 
that inventories are not always 
what they seem; that operatinz 
earnings are as important as a 
good balance sheet. 

“Marketing constitutes the prin 
cipal problem of a majority of the 
bank’s customers, and therefor 
the bank must know marketing 
Manufacturers must have an in- 
terest far beyond that of manufac- 
turing and shipping their goods in 
large lots to jobbers or dealers and 
then forgetting about the govds 
Manufacturers must maintain an 
interest in their goods until they 
are bought by the ultimate con 
sumer. The tendency from this 
standpoint is indicated by a num- 
ber of manufacturers who are 
selling direct to the retailer or es- 
tablishing their own retail outlets 
The factory today is almost inci- 
dental from the bank’s viewpoint 
compared to marketing, in deter- 
mining the progress of a manufac- 
turer.” 

In line with its general policy 
of doing everything possible to re- 
move uneconomic burdens from ad- 
vertising, the association went on 
record as emphatically opposing 
the proposed tax on advertising 
that has recently been advocated 
in certain States. 

Another resolution registered op- 
position to the opinion expressed 
by certain advertising agents and 
radio interests that purveyors of 
radio talent should sell such talent 
at a price which would automati- 
cally include 15 per cent commis- 
sion for advertising agents. The 
association held that the handling 
and purchasing of talent is a mat- 
ter that should be decided between 
the advertiser and his agent and 
not by the agent and the purveyors 
of talent. 





Appoints Hirshon Agency 


The Simplicity Pattern Company, New 
York, has appointed The Arthur Hirsh 
Company, ne., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its ~~ Se ac- 
count. Newspapers will be use 
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CLIENTS have the 
right to KNow 


The New York newspaper situation has 
totally changed. Last year it seemed pretty well 
set. Nothing dramatic happened. Some 1931 
schedules were made by dusting off 1930 esti- 
mates—and letting it go at that. 


But today every advertiser paying for New 
York space should ask his agency to revaluate 
the entire newspaper list in the light of today’s 
figures—not last year’s. 


For example, during April, the New York 
American was the only morning and Sunday 
standard-sized paper that GAINED in local dis- 


play advertising or total advertising. 


The American, formerly fourth in Classi- 
fied, now carries more Classified advertisements 
than any other newspaper in the city. 


In circulation during March, the Sunday 
American sold more newspapers than the other 
two standard size Sunday papers combined. 


During April, additional local stores like 
Wanamaker, McCreery, Best’s, Lewis & Conger, 
Weber & Heilbroner, Wallach’s, Rogers Peet, and 
others started to use the morning American. 


These local space buyers sensed the changed 
newspaper status—and changed schedules; 
which is a suggestion for national space buyers. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
The newspaper for Modern New Yorkers 





Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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What Stockholders Were Told 
About 1930 


Some Quotations from and Comments on the Annual Reports of 
Phirty-six Corporations—Part I 


By Andrew M. Howe 


T is evident that writing the 

annual reports to stockholders 
for 1930 was a troublesome task 
for many, if not most, corporation 
presidents. One finds in the reports 
humble apologies, lengthy expla- 
nations, clever interpretations, and 
optimistic predictions. A consider- 
able number, however, bravely tell 
all. And one finds that most of the 
better-managed companies are able 
to point with justifiable pride to 
accomplishments in the field of 
employee relations, research and 
merchandising. 

I have examined the 1930 annual 
reports of over 200 corporations and 
from these have selected thirty- 
six that seem to be worthy of 
special mention. Those executives 
who have written these reports 
have recognized the importance of 
giving stockholders something more 
than figures. 

Following are some quotations 
from these reports, as well as brief 
comments on commendable features 
of them: 

+ . 

American Radiator ¢> Standard 
Sanitary Corporation. “The suc- 
cess of a highly organized cam- 
paign of advertising and personal 
solicitation for the modernization 
of old buildings with heating and 
plumbing materials was the out- 
standing achievement of the year. 
The unfavorable aspect of new 
building construction furnished a 
stimulus to contractors and heat- 
ing dealers for such solicitation. A 
new principle of selling was there- 
by introduced in these industries 
which it is believed will be cumu- 
latively favorable. 

“Selling and overhead expenses 
have been reduced in reasonable 
proportion to the decline in volume 
of business. Appropriations for 
research and development of new 
products have, however, been en- 
lareed rather than reduced. The 
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current depression has brought oy 
portunities for further progress 
searching out more scientific an 
economical products and methods 
Much has been done that would 
have been inopportune or impos 
sible during years of large pros 
perity.” 

Clarence M. Woolley, chairmar 
of the board, and Theodore Ahrens 
president, who have signed this re- 
port, discuss at some length th 
present business situation 
applies to the building industry 
general and the American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corporatio 
in particular. In the back of the 
report is reproduced a chart that 
shows residential construction ir 
floor space and is based on F. W 


as it 


Dodge Corporation reports. This 
chart was described and _ illus- 
trated in the April 2 issue oi 


Printers’ INK on page 42. 

A nicely printed insert of four 
pages, with illustrations in color 
tells stockholders something about 
the new products of their com 
pany. 

* * + 
American Rolling Ail 
Company. “In the revamping 0 
your company’s plants to adapt 
them to the new continuous process 
developed at Ashland Works, a 
great many old-time jobs were 
permanently eliminated. 

“Tt would have been a very seri 
ous matter to thus eliminate mam 
old and loyal employees without 
giving them some special conside: 
ation to help them through the 


The 





period of change in location and 
in vocation. 

“Under your company’s well- 
known policies for fair treatment 
of its employees a plan was worked 
out whereby each employee so 
eliminated was granted a retire- 
ment allowance. 

“This Retirement Plan _ has 
worked equitably and successfully 
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EXCERPTA 


from advertisements that have appeared 
in The New Yorker during the month of 


APRIL 


193 1 








BIOLOGY “There are only 
two kinds of parents: mothers 
and fathers.” 

F, A. O. Schwartz, April 11, Page 99. 


TE DEUM “Bells pealing in 
the Basilica by the Bishop’s 
Palace .. . bells in the English 
church with the George III ser- 
vice of silver . . . you will go to 
church, and thank heaven you 
are alive, and young and in 
love.” 

Chateau Frontenac, April 18, Page 35. 


SIMPLE TASTES 
very hard to please, 
Lettuce, FRENCH dressing and 
any old cheese, 

But should you crave my warm- 
est blessing, 

Give me crisp endive 


ROQUEFORT dressing.” 
B. B. Dorf & Co., April 4, Page 36. 


“I’m not 


with 


LABOR OF SISYPHUS 
“Just to make assurance doubly 
sure, we have recently spent six 
months trying to find a way to 
make a better trunk than an 
Oshkosh. This effort was the 
most complete, flat and abject 
failure in our history.” 

Oshkosh Trunks, April 18, Page 2. 





PARADOX ~“... the! 
were the hands of Jekyll bu 
feet were the feet of Hyde 

Hanan Shoes, April 11, Po 


GLAD DISILLUSION 
fell in love again—a d 
from the safe vantage of th 
chestra stalls. Next 
paced the shop, racked o 
choice of diamonds or rubi 
burgeon our love. Sud 
we saw a pot of our 
caviar, its grains more lq 
than black pearls. 
perfect Easter gift?’ we c 
‘away with mere _ glitte 
baubles!’ but the more 
looked the more our ope 
dream faded, so we have 
the present to ourselves, an 
retiring with our cavia 
Poughkeepsie for the eveni 
Fortnum & Mason 
April 11, Page 
* 


OBSTETRICS “It was 
witnessing the birth of P 
Athena full armed from 
head of Zeus.” 


Armand, April 4, Pag 


INCREDIBLE! 
with honest prices.” 


German Tourist Information ( 
April 18, Page 74. 





day® 


ing.” 
Hollande 


EPR 


iding hi 


essfully 


from 
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QUIET “It takes a skin 

ing like the ground plan of 

movie and smooths it out 
dance floor.” 

oduits Nina, April 18, Page 88. 
e 


ARD “We can’t promise 
| swim better in our new 
ing suits. As a matter of 


they'll probably put you 
our stroke, they’re so dis- 


ing. 
Hollander Co., April 25, Page 7. 
’ 
E PRECISION “Under 
iding hand an elephant will 
up a peanut with dexterity, 
jove a ton of teak.” 
Gasoline, April 4, Front Cover. 
. 


P ME IF— “When you 


ize suddenly, that the story 


have started to tell the Girl 
nd’s Mother is one that can- 


Bbe told in mixed company 


Murad, April 11, Page 89. 
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EVE’S DAUGHTERS 


“. . . the whims of a prima 
donna, he realizes, sometimes 
yield to the same psychology 
that applies to a telephone op- 
erator...” 

The Drake Hotel (Chicago) 

April 25, Page 31. 
o 


CENTRAL HEATING 
“Benjamin Franklin once headed 
an expedition against the In- 
dians. He thought it odd that 
they built their fires in holes 
and slept with their legs hang- 
ing over the edge. You see, they 
hated cold feet.” 


The Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
(Philadelphia) , 
April 18, Page 56. 


RAW MATERIAL 
“There are certain somethings 
You've got to have 
For potent penthouse parties . . 
Big boys. . 
Gay girls. .” 

Clicquot Club Sec, April 4, Page 6. 








A manufacturer once ordered from a mailing 
list house the names and addresses of all the 
hermits in America. ‘‘For surely”? he argued 
‘“shere is an untouched market. Nobody has 
tried to sell things to hermits, therefore they 
are not inoculated against salesmanship. 
How can one hope to sell things to ordinary 
mortals, living in cities and daily subjected 


to sales pressure ?”’ 


It is not known what became of this manu- 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST. 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


facturer. 
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I, you 


want to cut selling costs, 


Concentrate 
on “Able-to-Buy Families” 


IN PORTLAND, one-half the 
families purchase 85 per cent of 
the advertised goods. The per- 
centage of families who buy 
advertised goods is even lower 
in most other cities. Families on 
low incomes shop for price—buy 
in bulk. They sacrifice quality 
for quantity. 

The able-to-buy families stick 
out like a sore thumb. They can 


INK 


be sold at a low cost through a 
certain definite group of dealers, 
who are strategically located. 
Advertisers selling under this 
new, efficient system may lose 
some in volume, but they will 
gain in profits—and it’s the 
profits, after all, that cause 
stockholders to vote their ex- 
ecutives a bonus at the annual 
meeting. 


recurring 
a 


The secret of Selling Portland at a Profit is not yours for the asking, 

but it will be shown your Portland representative by appointment. 

Itis a market study, so broad in scope, so amazing in character and 

results, that it startles even the sophisticated. If interested in 

cutting selling costs and increasing profits, instruct your representa- 
tive to get in touch with us. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Los Angeles Seartle 
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.s it has tided this group of em- 
loyees over a difficult period of 
qdividual readjustment. 
“While this plan has resulted in 
»¢ distribution of quite an amount 
f money, we feel it has been fully 
ustified. It is, of course, a non- 
ecurring item of expense.” — 
chairman. 
* 


eorge M. Verity, 
* + 


American Steel Foundries. An 
ittractive and unusual report for 
iis type of company which manu- 
actures locomotives, freight and 
assenger cars, etc. 

George E. Scott, president, 
akes this plea to stockholders : 

“If adequate transportation ser- 
ce is to be maintained, the rail- 
ads must receive more liberal 
treatment and better protection 
wainst competition with water- 
says and the buses and trucks 
which are now favored by the free 
se of public highways. The state 
f public sentiment toward the 
railroads is of great importance. 
It is generally realized that their 
resent condition is serious and 
that constructive measures are nec- 
ssary. Anything that our stock- 
lders may be able to do in this 
gard will be helpful.” 

* * * 

The American Sugar Refining 
mpany. Every year this com- 
pany’s annual report is outstand- 
ng 

Of its trade-marked brands, Earl 

Babst, chairman, has this to 
Sav 

“The company made _ notable 
progress during the year in in- 
reasing the distribution of Domino 
d Franklin package sugars. In 
s effort we continue to invite the 
co-operation of stockholders 
supplement the work of the ac- 
tive organization. Correspondence 
vith the president on this subject 
s cordially invited and desired.” 
ses 

American Telephone and Tele- 
raph Company. Another report 
that is @onsistently good year after 
vear. In this latest one, Walter 
S. Gifford, president, has this to 
say about wages and employment: 
“It was hoped that putting mar- 
gins into the plant in 1930 would 
provide continuous work for the 
onstruction forces which had been 
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taken on to meet the rapid growth 
of 1928 and 1929. This was in 
large measure accomplished for 
1930, but as it became apparent 
that the period of depression would 
continue into 1931 it became nec- 
essary gradually to readjust the 
forces to a construction program 
of approximately $450,000,000 in 
1931 as against one of $585,000,000 
in 1930. In places where it was 
necessary, work has been distrib- 
uted so far as practical to provide 
employment for the maximum 
number of employees. 

“In the traffic department there 
has been some reduction in time 
worked to keep as many employed 
as possible, but practically no lay- 
offs except among those hired for 
temporary periods. 

“For the forces as a whole there 
have been no reductions in wage 
rates, and the amount paid for 
wages in 1930 was the largest sum 
in the history of the business. 
While the number of employees 
leaving for all causes in 1930 was 
less than for any one of the pre- 
vious five years, the employment 
of new people was so much less 
than usual that the net result was 
a reduction in number of employees 
from 364,045 at the beginning of 
the year to 324,343 at the end of 
the year.” 

* ~*~ + 

Beatrice Creamery Company. 
This report contains “an announce- 
ment of importance to every stock- 
holder” which is to the effect that 
the company is inaugurating an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign on 
Meadow Gold butter, ice cream 
and milk. Reproductions of some 
of the advertisements are included 
in colors. There is also an illus- 
tration in color of the Beatrice 
Creamery Company products. The 
company suggests that stockholders 
further the interests of their com- 
pany by purchasing Meadow Gold 
products for their own consump- 
tion. It reports that sales efforts 
this year will be centered upon 
trade-marked goods. 

The report is signed by C. H. 
Haskell, president. 
~ + * 

Company. 
report, if 
President 


Heminway 
blue ribbon 
was one. 


Reldina 
This is a 
there ever 
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D. P. Carey takes stockholders on 
a journey through 1930, explaining 
every operation step by step. He 
explains that a forecast was made 
and a budget prepared covering 
(1) estimated sales; (2) estimated 
expenditures and, (3) estimated 
cash balance December 31, 1930. 
He then goes on to tell about in- 
ventories, raw silk prices, basic 
causes for losses sustained, some 
losses taken and details of the fi- 
nancial condition of the company, 
comparing the years 1928, 1929 
and 1930. Mr. Carey states that 
actual sales were only 2.42 per 
cent below the forecast estimate. 
His comments about himself are 
worth reprinting: 

“You have received communica- 
tions from time to time in which I 
was labeled a banker, or a finan- 
cial man, or a tool of the bankers, 
or in the employment of bankers. 
This is as easily answered as are 
most of the statements contained 
in these letters. 

“T never was employed by any 
bank, or banks, or by any stock- 
broker or stock brokerage house. 

“T never received one cent di- 
rectly or indirectly from any bank 
or firm of stockbrokers. 

“All my working life has been 
devoted to the manufacturing, the 
wholesaling and the retailing of 
silk, wool, rayon and cotton tex- 
tiles and my experience in these 
three branches of the textile busi- 
ness has been wide and varied.” 

In presenting his report to stock- 
holders, Mr. Carey states that “you 
are entitled to full information 
covering the operations for the 
year, the financial status of your 
corporation and the reasons for the 
heavy losses sustained. This is 
the reason for this long, explana- 
tory letter.” 

oe © 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
“To avoid widespread unemploy- 
ment among your employees, in 
consequence of reduced operations, 
a system of part-time employment 
was adopted throughout the entire 
organization, thus distributing the 
available work as equitably as pos- 
sible and preserving practically 
intact the regular pay-roll force. 
This policy has stabilized the em- 
ployment situation, without disturb- 
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ing the wage scale or impairing th 
satisfactory labor relations whic 
have been developed over a period 
of years.” 

This report is signed by Charle 
M. Schwab, chairman of the boar 
of directors, and Eugene G. Grace 
president. 

* * + 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale. In 
This splendid report was reviewe 
in the January 29 issue of Print 
ERS’ INK, page 23, “Canada Dry’ 
Annual Report Sets an Example.’ 

* + . 

Consolidated Gas Electric Ligi 
& Power Company of Baltimor 
Public utilities are pointing tl 
way for those manufacturers why 
would like to present their infor 
mation to stockholders in attrac 
tive form. The annual report of 
this company, as submitted bv the 
president, Herbert A. Wagner, ji 
pasted inside the cover of a year 
book so that it may be detache 
without destroying either piece 
The year-book has many illustra/ 
tions and much helpful data. Th 
annual report itself is complete, 
as so many public utility reports 
are. 

* . 7 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company. “Your company’s pol 
icy of maintaining large chemica 
and engineering research organiza 
tions in order to maintain and im- 
prove its position in the chemical 
industry has not been altered. |: 
addition to approximately $1,750- 
000 expended for chemical contro! 
so indispensable in maintenance oi 
quality and yields, approximate! 
$4,250,000 was expended for thi 
improvement of present processes 
and products, the development oi 
new processes or products, and th 
accumulation of the fundamenta 
information which serves as thi 
basis for the development of new 
industries. As a result of this 
policy, your company’s plants and 
processes are being constantly in- 
proved. e 

“The citation of this expenditure 
for research serves to emphasiz 
the policy of your company ade 
quately to cultivate the fields ot 
chemical manufacture in which it 
is engaged, as well as to explore 
closely related fields where the 
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technical information and manu- 
iacturing experience of your com- 
pany could be most profitably 
employed for the further diversifi- 
cation of its business.”—-L. du Pont, 
president. 

* . * 

Eastman Kodak Company. 
‘There has been extensive and fa- 
vorable comment on the Eastman 
Kodak Company's effective pro- 
eram for the stabilization of em- 
ployment in spite of a wide sea- 
sonal variation in sales. To quote 
from the report of the Committee 
on Stabilization of Industry ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt of 
New York: ‘The Eastman Kodak 
Company is an outstanding ex- 
ample of scientific control of pro- 
duction through sales research and 
budgeting. . 

“The principal stabilization meth- 
ods are: Accurate sales forecast, 
careful planning, scheduling pro- 
duction at an even rate during the 
vear, and the judicious accumula- 
tion of inventories during the slack 
season.” 

+ . * 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Inc. Enclosed with this report is 
a booklet enumerating Fairbanks, 
Morse accomplishments in 1930. 

* 

General Electric Company. “The 
average number of employees of 
your company during 1930, not in- 
cluding those of associated com- 
panies, was 78,380, compared with 
87,933 in 1929. Total earnings of 
these employees amounted to $140,- 
905,000 in 1930 and $163,090,000 in 
1929. Average annual earnings per 
employee were $1,798 and $1,855 
respectively, a decrease of 3.1 per 
cent. The cost of living, accord- 
ing to the index of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, de- 
creased 4.1 per cent in 1930 com- 
pared with 1929. 

“Compared with the year 1923, 
average annual earnings of em- 
plovees in 1930 increased 11.7 per 
cent and the cost of living de- 
creased 4.6 per cent. 

“The payment of supplementary 
and extra compensation (generally 
referred to as ‘profit sharing’) to 
employees, in order to increase 
operating efficiency, has been con- 
tinued in accordance with your 
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established prac 
Young, chairmay 


company's long 
tice.”—Owen D. 


and Gerard Swope, president. 
+ * * 


General Foods Corporation. A 
section in this report related 
the “year in retrospect” tells abou 
an improved sales plan that has 
resulted in salesmen representing 
the entire General Foods line. This 
has reduced traveling expenses and 
has resulted in a more efficient 
more mobile staff of salesmen. 0; 
the subject of employee relations 
it is stated that the company main 
tained approximately normal en 
ployment during 1930 in practical 
all of its factories, sales and head- 
quarters units. “No reduction in 
either wages or salaries,” the re- 
port states, “was put into effect 

There are also discussions of 
new products and new discoveries 
in light rays, as well as “a word 
about distribution.” Pictures « 
General Foods products are pri 
sented and a section is devoted t 
acquainting stockholders with 
origin, purpose and business leade: 
ship of these products. 

(To be continued next week 


G. B. Lambert, President, 
Gillette Safety Razor 


Gerard B. Lambert,. formerly hea 
the Lambert Pharmacal Company, has 
been elected president, a director and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company. He 
succeeds King C. Gillette. 

Henry J. Gaisman, founder of the 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 
been elected chairman of the boar 
directors and chairman of the execut 
committee. He succeeds J. E. Aldr 
chairman of the board 


S. V. Gibson Heads Motion 
Picture Publications 


Stanley V. Gibson, 
ecutive capacity with Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc., at New York, has_ bee 
made president of Motion Picture Publi 
cations, Inc., New York, and publisher 
of Motion Picture Magazine and Mo 
Picture Classic. Before joining Erw 
Wasey he was with L. Bamberger & 
Company, Newark, N. J., as advertising 
manager of Charm and was, at one t 
with the Butterick Publishing Comp 


‘Oil Heat” 


New York, has appointed 
the Roger A. Johnstone Company, 
lishers’ representative, Los Angeles 
San Francisco, as its representative 
the Pacific Coast. 


formerly in an ex 


To Represent “ 
Oil Heat, 
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N, Subscriptions wanted 


WE DO BUSINESS 
AT THE NEWS STANDS! 


Kach True Detective Mys- 
teries copy is bought be- 
cause that particular copy 
is wanted, Each is a vol- 
untary 25¢ purchase— 
made at a news stand. We 
solicit no subscriptions. 


Why this significant evi- 
dence of reader-interest? 
.. Because True Detective 
Mysteries supplies just the 
kind of reading in which 
today’s active, intelligent 
people of affairs find their 


greatest relaxation—ab- 
sorbing true detective stor- 
ies of contemporary crimes 


and criminals. 


True Detective Mysteries’ 
current rates are based on 
a 500,000 circulation guar- 
antee. Recent months have 
given advertisers a circu- 
lation bonus of more than 
200,000. Details? Write 
for our reader survey. 
2716 Graybar Building, 
New York City. 


99.6% Newsstand Sale 


TRUE 
ET 


YSTERIES 


RY 10 COPIES 
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@ “For the past thirty-two years I have been in the advertising 
business. During the first sixteen years there was no Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and no assurance that the advertiser was getting value 
received in circulation. During the last sixteen years the Audit 
Bureau has functioned with increasing effectiveness. That its work is 
of first importance in the mind of the advertiser is evidenced by th 
vast sums invested in publications audited by it.” 


— Other &Aaclirn, 


An advertisement by the 
Executive Offices 
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Chairman of the 


@ By its own bootstraps ad- 
vertising lifted itself into the 
confidence of business. And 
the leaders who helped in the 
process were the same men 
who worked the hardest for 
audited circulations of adver- 
ising media. It was through 
their efforts that the A. B. C. 


was founded. 


To take the guess work and 
money wastes out of media 
election, was and is today 
the sole purpose of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. Ad- 
vertisers, agencies and pub- 
lishers have joined in its 
support. 


Through an independent, 








highly organized traveling 
staff it now audits annually 
the circulation records of 
klmost every important publi- 
ration in America. It publishes 
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the full facts in terse, stand- 
ardized form. 


Careful advertisers and 
seasoned agency men use these 
A. B.C. reports as a safeguard 
to advertising expenditures. 
Through A. B.C. information, 
they win more readers per 
dollar, better distribution of 
the advertising audience, 
more intensity of reader in- 
terest. Such are the details by 
which markets are profitably 
and economically won. 


What is the cost of Bureau 
reports? Purely nominal! Any 
advertiser may have them 
always at his finger tips, sim- 
ply by joining the distin- 
guished and growing group 
that now holds membership 
in the A. B. C. Write for 
complete information about 
Audit Bureau benefits. 


1UDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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7, 1931 
The Consumer's Revolt Against 
Advertising 


\re People Becoming Surfeited with Too Many Forms of Advertising? 
















By Sales Manager 


|Editorial Note: The author of _ niscent-prophetic mood. On _ the 
this article is in charge of sales one hand, it led my thoughts back 
of a manufacturing company to advertising’s remarkable growth 
whose products are nationally ad- over the last several decades. On 
vertised. His company makes use _ the other, it projected my thoughts 
f most advertising media, includ- into the future, and not the very 
the very ones which he thinks distant future at that. 


are endangering the future of ad- I found myself wondering 
vertising. whether this economic power that 


Nevertheless, he is of the opin- has jumped ahead by leaps and 
on that the growing multiplicity of | bounds within the span of twenty 
advertising media, the increasingly years, would continue to move 
intensified advertising bombard- ahead during the next ten years. 
ment to which the consumer is be- And while I am naturally opti- 
ing subjected, will bring about a  mistic, I confess that the future 
‘onsumer’s revolt against all ad- did not look so rosy to me. 
vertising. I seemed to see ominous clouds 

It is important to note this dis- gathering on the horizon. I felt, 
tinction: He is not talking about rather than actually perceived, 
too much advertising. He hasref- signs of revolt. Here and there, 
erence, rather to too many forms little incidents developed that made 
{ advertising—to the consumer’s me question whether the all-power- 
inability to escape from advertis- ful king—advertising—might not 
ing pressure no matter where he some day be forced to abdicate by 
turns or what he does. a consumer’s revolt. 

These fears are probably unwar- Let’s shear the problem of all 
ranted, but it is admitted that this excess verbiage. The question be- 
sales manager is not alone in his fore the house, gentlemen, is: Is 
conjectures. Consequently, Print- the average liberty-loving citizen 
rrs’ INK gladly gives him this op- becoming surfeited with advertis- 
portunity to express his thoughts ing that stalks him at every turn; 
and hopes they will not go unan- advertising that impolitely and re- 
swered.] lentlessly invades his privacy, dis- 

* * © turbs his peace of mind and inter- 

“Tt makes you spend money you feres with his happy enjoyment of 
haven't got for something you nature and life itself? 

don’t want.” “Them’s strong words,” you say. 

That’s Will Rogers’ definition of So they are, but strong words are 
advertising, as he explained it to needed right now when more in- 
King Arthur in a current motion  ventive genius is being devoted to 
picture. the development of new advertis- 

Touchy advertising men prob- ing media than was devoted some 
ibly won't like that remark. They years ago to the development of 
may even write letters to the edi- efficient production methods. 
tor about it. But to me, it was an Mind you, I’m not pointing an ac- 
interesting revelation—not to be cusing finger and saying: “There’s 
taken too seriously perhaps—yet an too much advertising. You've got 
interesting revelation of the power to cut down or there will be the 
that those not directly connected very devil to pay.” That’s not in 
with advertising ascribe to this the back of my head at all. What 
business tool. I am saying is: “There are too 

At the same time, it somehow many forms of advertising, and too 
cot me into a combination remi- many new ones being born every 
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A MILLION MODERNS IN THIS MARKET! 
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day. The consumer is_ being 
hounded with advertising appeals. 
No matter where he turns, there 
advertising crops up; sometimes 
cleverly, sometimes insidiously, and 
sometimes with distinctly annoy- 
ing crudity.” 

Let us give a fleeting glance at 
the poor consumer. After all, he 
has to pay the bill, and while 
scrambling for the necessary cash 
he continues to be bombarded on 
every side with advertising mes- 
sages. 

Mr. Consumer leaves his home 
in Suburbia to make his morning 
train. If his radio has been turned 
on before or during breakfast, or 
if he has perused his morning paper 
over his coffee, the advertising 
bombardment has already begun. 
Otherwise, the bombardment be- 
gins after he has taken just a few 
steps toward the station. 

All the way down he is sub- 
jected to the established advertis- 
ing appeals. To these he is ac- 
customed; some of them he would 
undoubtedly miss were they taken 
away. 

But what is that awful blast of 


sound that smites him as he walks 


out of the terminal? It’s one of 
those airplanes, equipped with loud 
(very loud) speakers, proclaiming 
a selling message in a stentorian 
voice. 

Mr. Consumer instinctively turns 
his eyes upward. Suddenly, there 
flashes across his line of vision 
a weird beam of light a hundred 
feet in diameter and projecting 
itself a mile or more into the air. 
He gasps. What is it? A death- 
dealing beam? No, indeed. Sim- 
ply a new = device, flash- 
ing an advertising message, in 
broad daylight, high up in ’ the 
skies ! 

Mr. Consumer is already wearied. 
He decides that things at the of- 
fice will move along without him 
for a while and hies himself to a 
movie sanctuary. Here he can sit 
and relax and be entertained. 

Mais non (pronounced “but no”). 
A sponsored picture is on the 
screen and oh! how subtly the 
advertising message comes over. 

What’s that? Mr. Consumer 
says he’ll fool ’em; he’ll walk out? 
Ah, but there’s no refund and he 
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did want to see the 
ture. 

Here it is now—the feature pic- 
ture. This ought to be good 
But what is that on the side of 
the big truck in this scene? Oh 
yes, an ad for the Sockum (jl 
Company. 

Well, well, so they’ve “gone ad- 
vertising” in the feature pictures, 
too! The actors are mentioning 
nationally advertised products and 
the moving picture producer js 
creating trade-marks by = screen 
publicity; trade-marks that he 
hopes to sell for a cool half-mil- 
lion each, 

However, Mr. Consumer might 
as well stick it out. He won't 
fare any better over at the vaude 
ville house—the only difference is 
that the “media” are there in the 
flesh and he can see them blush 
when they put over the selling 
patter. 

Something inevitable about it 
“You pays your money and you 
takes your advertising;” either 
straight or with co-operation. 

But Mr. Consumer has by n 
means been subjected to his full 
dose of advertising appeal. The 
day is still young. As he leaves 
the movie house, his eyes. still 
blinking from the sudden change 
from dark to light, he is again as- 
sailed by that terrifying beam of 
light. Once again instinct gets the 
better of him and—unfortunately 
he is crossing the street at the mo- 
ment—he looks up to get the ad- 
vertising message. 

Before he reaches the final word 
he is run over by a taxicab.’ Be- 
lieve it or not, this taxi driver is 
humane and stops to pick up the 
unconscious man to take him to the 
hospital. Just before reaching it, 
the victim revives and opens his 
eyes, only to be startled by an ad 
suddenly flashing from the front 
of the cab—then another and an- 
other—until, bewildered and wear- 
ied by the display, he faints away 
again. 

As night falls, he is discharged 
from the hospital and weakly 
wends his way to the terminal. 
Off in the distant horizon he sees 
a mysterious red light speeding to- 
ward him across the darkening sky. 
Cautioned by experience, he gets 
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a firm hold on the nearest street likely to happen again. The le- 
light pole and waits for the in- gions of Mr. and Mrs. Consume: 


evitable. It is an airplane with 
six-foot light signs attached to 
the wings. 


Eventually he reaches home. 
Wearily he falls into a comfor- 
table chair and dozes off. When 


he awakens the house is dark. He 
fumbles for his watch and finds 
that it has stopped. He remem- 
bers that Mrs. Consumer has told 
him that if he phones Exchange 
4-2500 he will be given the cor- 
rect time without charge. He 
picks up the receiver, gets his num- 
ber, and hears: 

“Blowly’s is showing Pete Haire 
in The Climbing Fool—a _ real 
thriller. Tracy’s Department Store 
has some remarkable bargains in 
bloomers. The P & D is featur- 
ing its own brand of coffee this 
week at new low prices. The cor- 
rect time now is 8:22 p. m.” 

Let’s leave Mr. Consumer to his 
tragic fate. Surely it would hardly 
be fair to torment him with a gen- 
tle reminder that the worst is yet 
to come. 

What would the poor man do, 
for instance, if he could look a few 
years ahead and see himself smok- 
ing a cigar. As he gets down to 
the last inch, there is a loud ex- 
plosion and he finds he is hold- 
ing in his hand a fan, boldly pro- 
claiming: “To cool your burning 
tongue, chew Safframint.” 

In the restaurant he finds star- 
ing him in the face a sign read- 
ing: “The cutlery you are using 
has been furnished by courtesy of 
the Kitchen Kutlery Kompany, 
makers of Keen Kutting Kutlery.” 

At the theater he discovers that 
the play is sponsored by the Whis- 
kerless Razor Company. At home 
when he turns on his Peerless 
Television set, the advertising that 
is hurled over the ether leaves him 
speechless. 

No, let’s spare poor Mr. Con- 
sumer the agony of a look ahead. 
But let’s not forget that Mr. Con- 
sumer has a peculiar habit of ac- 
cepting supinely a lot of things 
that irritate him and then, sud- 
denly turning on his tormentors 
just when they least expect it. It's 
been known to happen before and 
advertisers may yet find that it is 


and all the little Consumers wil! 
some day rise up in revolt, unless 
advertising watches its step, and 
if and when they do, there will b 
plenty to account for. 

Some morning, Mr. Advertis¢ 
may wake up to the fact that he 
spending so many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, but that 
fewer and fewer are coming back 
to him in the form of sales of his 
product. Then he’ll have a whole 
flock of researches and_ surveys 
started, trying to find out just 
where the trouble lies. 

No research at all is required t 
sense the effect which the present 
multiplicity of advertising media 
is having upon the public today 
The reaction is decidedly unfavor 
able; a person is either driven t 
revolt or rendered impervious to 
any further impressions advertis 
ing seeks to create. 

There are many instances to 
show that the public is becoming 
saturated with advertising. All 
advertisers are vitally interested in 
this trend. 

The consumer's revolt is alread, 
smoldering. When will it break 
out in a devastating and destructive 
conflagration ? 


H. L. Murray Joins Sun 


Agency 
Howard L. Murray, formerly adver 
tone manager of the Owens-Illinois 


Glass Company, Toledo, has joined the 
staff of the Sun Advertising Company, 
of that city, as an account executive. 

2 Almoth, formerly Toledo dis 
trict manager of Brown & Bigelow, r« 
membrance advertising, succeeds Mr 
Murray as advertising manager of the 
Owens-Illinois company. He was at one 
time with the Owens Bottle Company 
which has since become the Owens-IIli 
nois Glass Company. He is succeeded 
as Toledo district manager of Brow: 
& Bigelow by D. Scott Hager. 


New 





Green Agency 

The Johnson-Neilly Company, Hagers 
town, Md., manufacturer of certified 
medical products, has appointed the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 

c., New York, to direct its advertising 
account. The Michelson Company, 

Yew York, maker of Michelson’s Bay 
Rum, and the Supertint Corporation, 
manufacturer of Supertint, a new tint 
and dye tablet, have also appointed the 
Green agency to direct their advertising 
accounts. 





Accounts for Charles C. 
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Washington, D. C. 
Leads 31 States in Payment 
of Individual Income Taxes 


According to the Internal Revenue’s latest published 
report there were 44,183 individual income tax returns 
made by Washingtonians, reporting incomes amounting 
to $227,620,606.00, upon which they paid $7,474,643.00 in 
taxes. The average income being $5,151.77. 


These figures indicate a productive market for worth- 
while products, with the financial ability to indulge in 
luxuries as well as commodities—and THE STAR will 
lead you directly into the homes of these prosperous 
people with its highly concentrated circulation. 


97% of the circulation of the Evening Star 
and 96% of the circulation of The Sunday 
Star is limited strictly to the Washington 
Market, including Washington City and the 
25-mile radius into Maryland and Virginia. 


he £vening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
---Thru I 


INVEST $.35.000.0 
YOUR AD 


HE MAIN objectives of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW: 
la SPOKANE CHRONICLE are always to provide 

the public, FIRST, of all, NEWSpapers. That they haf 
succeeded exceptionally well is indicated by the fact that th 
are delivered to 98.1% of all families in Spokane’s metropolit® packet 
area: and compared with urban families for 100 miles arounfire consu 
their coverage is 98.4%. That con 

we sales 

@, Their advertising columns are considered a very importafyear leac 
part of the service rendered their 95,000 subscribers. All z mobile s 
vertising is carefully censored. This resulted in more th phe 
60,000 lines (national copy alone) being rejected during 193 
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Spapers ei 


MANE DAILY CHRONICLE 
paign--- 


“ADVERTISE 
t(TISiING”’ 


fo, with confidence in the messages of their advertisers, THE SPOKESMAN- 
IEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE are investing over $35.000.00 during 
to advertise your advertising to their readers —telling them 
y and how it pays to let advertising guide their purchases. 64 full pages 
104 quarter-pages—illustrated—(not including space devoted to classified 
usively). This assures even greater results for you thru these newspapers, 
h market where the per capita spendable income leads 32 states, and 
fe consumers are already exceptionally responsive. 





That conditions in the Spokane Country are relatively outstanding for in- 

we sales activity is indicated by department store sales compared with 

importa year leading all cities in the Twelfth Federal Reserve District, and new 
All agpmobile sales beating such markets as California by 14%. There is good 
ess here now and will be thruout 1931, for those who go after it. Special 
nore th# 
ket information furnished promptly. 


ring 193 
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(Mitsubishi Trading Company, Ltd.) . with wl 
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Messrs. Amerioan Exporter, Copy 
370 Seventh Avenue, - 
New Yerk, U. S. A. than no’ 


often th 
Dear Sirs, in trade 


We are duly in receipt of your honourable tices the 


of copy 
issue 53rd Annual Review Number “american Exporter", 


Which arrived in good order. The | 

We have much pleamre to inform you that the fronting 
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most in 
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AMERICAN EXPORTER |=. 


withouw 
World's Largest Export Journal --- 54th Year § aon 


370 Seventh Ave. New York conventi 


Associat 


Tich contmts of the alove isew aroused much of our 


interest and furnished us many materials for reference. 
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Calls on Advertising to Battle the 
Competitive Copy Scourge 


Effectiveness of Advertising Media Threatened with Destruction by 
Epidemic of Knocking Copy 


By Frank Braucher 


Vice-President, 


N attempting a discussion of the 

publishers’ control of copy 
standards I would like to make it 
plain at the outset that I am not 
speaking for all publishers, not 
even the one I represent. The sub- 
ject is a difficult and intricate one 
at best, and any attempt to recon- 
cile the many divergent viewpoints 
with which it is beset would be 
impossible. 

The subject, “Publishers’ Control 
of Copy Standards,” assigned to 
me, is what we know as copy 
censorship. 

Copy censorship is more often 
than not a misnomer because more 
often than not it becomes involved 
in trade conditions and trade prac- 
tices that are way beyond the realm 


of copy as the publisher views it. 
* * * 


The biggest copy problem con- 
fronting us today is competitive, 
knocking copy. It certainly is the 
most immediate problem with the 
publisher and if it seems wise to 
tackle our pfoblems one at a time 
I suggest competitive, knocking 
copy as the place to start. I think 
our other copy problems are many, 
but if we can find an intelligent 
solution to this one, some of the 
others will solve themselves. 

Right now we are in the era of 
what is called “1931 Advertising.” 
If 1931 advertising means what it 
appears to mean, it is highly com- 
petitive, high explosive advertis- 
ing. The kind of advertising which 
it seems to me if carried to its 
logical conclusion will destroy the 
effectiveness of advertising media. 
It will destroy something that the 
advertiser needs, the agent must 
have and the publisher cannot 
under his present set-up exist 
without, namely the _ believability 

From a speech delivered at the annual 


convention, last week, of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 


The Crowell Publishing Co. 


of advertising. It may prove 
profitable for today but anything 
built but for today cannot have 
permanency. 

I do not mean to say that I do 
not believe that advertising should 


Underwood & Underwood 
Frank Braucher 


not glorify the product advertised. 
It certainly should, in fact, it is 
necessary that it should. It is 
necessary to advertise it so that 
the public should have a pleasant 
feeling in the purchase of adver- 
tised products, and _ glorification 
should be carried to that point 
where the public believes it has 
profited through such a purchase. 
But glorification carried to the 
point where it challenges the be- 
lievability of the reader will in the 
long run end disastrously. 

It seems to me that the advertiser 
who is prone to overstate, who is 
apparently trying to determine the 
fine line where plausibility ends and 
disbelief begins, might find en- 
lightenment in the attitude of edi- 
tors toward their readers—after 
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all, they are the same readers 
which the advertiser is trying to 
reach. The editor builds his maga- 
zine meticulously, careful that he 
prints nothing that might affect the 
believability of the reader. Every 
article is checked for accuracy. If 
it is a recipe, a problem in health 
or living, a viewpoint on govern- 
mental affairs, experts must go 
over the article with extreme care 
that the confidence of the reader 
may be preserved. 

Now I think that the reader 
separates the editorial and the ad- 
vertising pages. I think the reader 
subconsciously recognizes the ad- 
vertising pages as trying to sell him 
something. I think, therefore, the 
reader makes a natural discount 
for glorification. What we must 
try to avoid, therefore, is that the 
reader does not make such a great 
discount that the advertising loses 
its effectiveness. If the trend 
which had its birth ten years ago 
continues—and right now there is 
no sign of diminution—we will 
shortly reach the point where mere 
words and mere pictures will have 
lost their force. Advertising should 
inform. 

Please do not misunderstand me 
when I speak of what was ten 
years ago. I am not advocating 
that we go back to the copy of ten 
years ago, but I am advocating 
that we go back to the principles 
that prevailed ten years ago, that 
we get back to the belief that ad- 
vertising is read, that advertising 
is believed, and that in order to 
preserve these two great qualities 
advertising must be kept believable. 

I think I could be very enter- 
taining by describing some of the 
hundreds of copy censorship prob- 
lems which have been laid on the 
publisher’s desk. I think you would 
consider them very amusing unless 
you personally were involved. As 
a matter of fact, many of them 
have approached the ridiculous. 
Advertisers have solemnly pointed 
out the publisher’s responsibility in 
protecting them against a competi- 
tor, later to find the situation re- 
versed. If the publisher could 
take all 
many advertisers think are his, he 
would have to set up his own Fed- 


the responsibilities that. 
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eral Trade Commission, United 
States Supreme Court, not to men- 
tion a full Foods, Drugs and In- 
secticides Division. 

And of course we must remem- 
ber that the publisher’s life is not 
simplified by the fact that the 
whole idea of censorship is dis- 
tasteful. Censorship and all it im- 
plies is something that intelligent 
people have opposed everywhere. 
Censorship has been a makeshift 
every place it has been tried—in 
the theater, in the movies and in 
books. Those who have opposed it 
have opposed it on the ground that 
the public should be allowed to de- 
cide between what is good and 
what is bad. Without the censor- 
ship that the publisher is now try- 
ing to maintain the only other re- 
course is to allow any advertiser 
to say anything that he desires to 
say and let the public decide. That 
of course would be disastrous— 
disastrous to you as advertising 
agents, disastrous to the adver- 
tiser, and disastrous to the pub- 
lisher. 

I am not asking for sympathy 
for the publisher. His difficulties 
have been greater than most of you 
realize even though some of you 
have first-hand information. The 
publisher in my opinion has done 
and is doing a good job. I have 
heard it advocated that the whole 
solution is in the hands of the pu’- 
lishers. People who make such a 
statement just don’t know. 

The condition that today pro 
duces copy censorship problems jor 
you and for us is not a thing that 
is alone and isolated. It is but a 
reflection of something else that 
has taken place in business. It is 
a condition that ignores first prin- 
ciples. 

You might get the impression 
from what I have said that every 
advertiser and every agent is in- 
volved in censorship. Such is far 
from the case. However, the num- 
ber who are involved is large 
enough to make a very serious 
problem. 


Leaves Eisemann Magneto 
E. Stanley Clark has resigned as ad- 


vertising manager of the Eisemann 
Magneto Corporation, New York. 
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FAMOUS SECOND MEN 








Moving Day 
in the Bronx 


WHY ANYONE should fight over 
possession of the Bronx is hard to 
understand. But Washington and 
the British were doing just that. 


Washington decided to move his 

forces one night while the British 

slumbered. He summoned his gen- 

eral of artillery, his second man. 

“We'll have to be quiet, so as not 

to wake up the Redcoats. The 
poor fellows have had a hard day and they might be peeved.” 


This second man was a resourceful chap, and saved the day for the 
Americans (and the night for the British). He paved the road 
with feather beds* borrowed from the Bronx housewives, and rolled 
the cannon over them to a silent and safe retreat out of the Bronx 
and back to America. 

* * 
Noise hinders the progress of modern business, too. And every so 
often, the big boss wanders out of his sumptuous sanctuary and gets 
an earful. “Awful,” says he. But all he does is make a noise about 
it—tell his second man that something must be done. It’s the second 
man who knows what’s needed—whether it’s feather beds or noise- 
less typewriters or sound-proof walls or what-not. You can sell the 
idea of quiet or ventilation or econ- 
omy to the big boss. But you must 
sell your specific product to the 
second man. The way to do it 
is through his own magazine, 
SYSTEM. 


Every advertisement in SYSTEM talks | 
directly to the second men in American 
business; your real buyer. 


“Believe it or not’’ this is a true story. The road is 
still called Featherbed Lane. 


System 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York ome. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIQN 
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Boston-Go 


TWO 8O 
LOOK ALI 


--- until they start tor 


BREEZE-BYE and PASS-BYE, the two racing sons of BOG 
GO, are almost as alike as two peas. The same fine head, bo 
eyes with “the look of eagles,” the same splendid shoulders 
powerful backs and stout quarters. But BREEZE-BYE is a d@* 
runner and can race his mile-and-a-quarter and ask for more 
PASS-BYE is a sprinter who “folds up” after six furlongs. Rr years, 


To the uninitiated advertiser, entering the “Three-Million}"27°>"s 


BOST¢ 
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{ Greater Boston, there may seem little choice between the 
hg newspapers as advertising mediums. 

» those who know, there is as great a difference as between 
IEZE-BYE and PASS-BYE. 

boston’s four leading metropolitan dailies, on careful analysis, 
ve into two distinct groups. Those acquainted with advertising 
ts in Boston will place three of these papers in one group. In 
ther, by itself, they will place the Boston Herald-Traveler. 

he reason for this grouping is that Boston is in reality two cities 
. Its population, though an entity, is divided by an invisible 


So wide apart are these interests that no one 
paper can possibly appeal to both. As a natural result Boston 


he three leading contemporaries of the Herald-Traveler focus , 


attention on one part of this citizenry. The Boston Herald- | 
ler is planned, written and edited to serve the interests of the | 
¢ group—that part which experience has proved to be the back- 
of Boston’s buying capacity. 

substantiation of this statemert we offer as evidence the judg- 
of both local and national advertisers—The Boston Herald- | 


Hreler leads all Boston newspapers in total of advertising lineage. © 


fo completely cover Boston, the fourth largest American metro- © 
market, use the Herald-Traveler and one of the other three | 

ing dailies. 

ne years the Herald-Traveler has been Advertising Representatives: 

National Advertising, including all finan- GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


wtomobile and publication advertising 
Boston daily newspapers. New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
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Test Florida’s Hor 
Productive Area: 


N this 

HERE are three distinct trade areas in , ss 
Florida. Tampa is the key city of the West BY ooinc 
Coast and Central section. here is produced & totally « 
759% of Florida's citrus; half the nation's sup- For e 
ply of winter strawberries; 80% of all phos- & - ayF 
phate mined in this country; and over 450 i es 
million cigars and millions of feet of Florida on a 
pine each year. Schavol 
golf clu 

Half of Florida's winter vacationists spend § impervir 
part of their time in the 98 cities included in § s°° | 


° . P es characte 
this section. Frozen citrus juice, a new, ex- ot a 


clusive Tampa development, adds additional Bf jj: it; 
revenue. ture an 

' price wl 
In looking for picked zones, test Florida's It wi 
productive area. Cover 98 cities at a single 
cost, through the Tampa Tribune. 


therefor 
tageous 


—_— @—__——_- 


1930 Federal Census 


Tampa and Suburbs. . . . . 119,000 
Jobbing Trade Area . . . . 750,000* 


*More than half the population of Florida. 





TAMPA, FLORIDA When t 
of More 


The Beckwith Special Agency, National Representa- cern Ar 
tives: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Product 
Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco Both A 

ot Atl 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company 
Chicago Representatives less the 
Distin 
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How Schavolite and G. E. Solved 
a Trade-Mark Problem 


It Was Found That the Use of Two Trade-Marks on a Single Product 
Would Nullify Legal Rights Unless Properly Done 


N this business of merchandising 

and advertising, one never knows 
when some new and queer situation 
is going to arise—something that is 
totally unexpected. 

For example: 

For several years, the Schavolite 
Golf Corporation, New York, has 
bee. manufacturing a composition 
head golf club which it called 
Schavolite. This composition head 
golf club was resilient and was also 
impervious to moisture and pos- 
sessed numerous other exclusive 
characteristics. The one serious 
problem presented by this club was 
that it was expensive to manufac- 
ture and had to be marketed at a 
price which greatly limited its sale. 

It was a happy circumstance, 
therefore, and a mutually advan- 
tageous arrangement when the 


When the Trade-Marks 
of More Than One Con- 
cern Are Used on One 
Product the Rights of 
Both Are Nullified Un- 
less the Two Marks Are 
Distinctly Separated 


General Electric Company which 
had developed a material called 
Textolite, possessing many similar 
advantages for golf club heads, and 
the Schavolite Golf Corporation, 
got together. Textolite is also a 
composition and had been used as 
an insulating material and for other 
purposes where strength and si- 
lence were required. 

As the General Electric Com- 
pany sought only new and addi- 
tional outlets for this material and 
the Schavolite Golf Corporation 
had already pioneered in creating 
a market for composition head golf 
clubs, an agreement was reached 
whereby the General Electric Com- 
pany, under an exclusive arrange- 
ment, would mould Textolite into 
golf club heads of such design and 
specifications as were called for by 

the Schavolite Golf Cor- 
poration. 

And now we come to the 
difficulties : 

Here were two concerns, 
both national advertisers, 
hcth with trade-marks, one 
manufacturing for the other 
part of its product, upon 
which part the maker was to 
put its monogram or trade- 
mark. The other concern 
was to complete the manu- 
facture of the golf club and 
market it through channels 
in which it was already 
known and had thousands of 
outlets. The use of the 
second concern’s trade-mark 
was therefore equally impor- 
tant. 

It was therefore agreed 
that the trade-marks of both 
concerns should be placed 
upon each golf club head. 

But as no_ precedent 
was known to have been 
established for such a 
procedure, the legal de- 
partment of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
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was brought into consultation, 
whereupon the legality of such an 
arrangement was questioned. 

It was found that if the trade- 
mark of more than one concern 
were to be used on any single 
product, each would counteract the 
validity of the other; the rights of 
both would become nullified. But 
it was discovered that if each were 
distinctly separated from the other, 
and the relationship of one with 
the other was, in some manner, 
made clear, then each trade-mark 
would be valid and stand. 

The solution to this unique legal 
complication, as partly shown in the 
illustration on page 71, was the 
use of a straight, horizontal bar 
between the two trade-marks, and 
in addition, stamping on the metal 
sole plate of the club, “Head 
moulded of Textolite by General 
Electric Co. exclusively for 
Schavolite Golf Corp., L. I. City, 
~s 


Business” Appoint- 


ments 


In a realignment of staff duties, Na- 
tion’s Business, Washington, D. C., has 
appointed Roy Walker as Eastern man- 
ager with headquarters at New York. 
He succeeds Clyde A. Stevens, who has 
become Cleveland manager, a position he 
held previous to 1927. Hal Hursh, 
Cleveland manager since 1927, has joined 
the New York staff. 


““Nation’s 


Becomes Bowman, Deute, 


Cummings, Inc. 


Hamman-Lesan Company, Inc., 
Angeles, advertising agency, has 
changed its name to Bowman, Deute, 
Cummings, Inc. This change does not 
affect the Hamman-Lesan Company of 
California, operating in San Francisco 
and in Los Angeles. 


Henry Sucher, Editor of 
“Nugents” 


Sucher has been appointed 
editor of Nugents, New York, succeed- 
ing Clinton G. Harris. Mr. Sucher was 
associate editor of Nugents several years 
ago but for some time past has heen 
engaged in the field of advertising and 
sales promotion. 


The 
of Los 


Henry 


Has Soap Account 


The Allen B. Wrisley Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Olivilo and other 
soaps and perfumes, has appointed the 
Arbogust-Maxwell Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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Starts Test Campaign on 
Packaged Dough for Biscuits 


An _ advertising campaign has been 
started in Indianapolis for a new divi- 
sion of the Ballard & Ballard Mills, 
Louisville, Ky., flour millers, producing 
“Oven Ready” Buttermilk Biscuit. The 
— is a buttermilk biscuit made 
resh daily in the dough, cut out and 
ready to place in the pan for baking 
Selling for a dime, the product is pack- 
aged in a tube package containing dough 
for ten biscuits. This package or t 
is 5% inches long by 2 inches in diam 
eter, and is designed in a combination 
of dark blue and white colors. The ten 
biscuits contained in the package in 
dough form, are separated by foil backed 
with oiled paper, making them easy to 
separate. The Indianapolis advertising 
will consist of 16,000 lines of news 
paper advertising, running over a period 
of thirteen weeks, twenty-four shee 
posters and window displays. 

Indianapolis has been selected 
test or proving ground for the new pr 
uct and is the first of many North: 
cities in which it is planned to 
the biscuit. The Louisville office of 
The Chambers Agency is handling the 
advertising of the new product. 


H. R. Baker Joins Harris- 
Seybold-Potter 


Horace R. Baker, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of The 
Miller Rubber Company, Akron, Ohi 
and, more recently, a vice-president of 
the Gardner Advertising Company, New 
York, has joined the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of printing presses and equipment 
He will work under the supervision of 
Harry A. Porter, vice-president and gen 
eral sales manager. 


New Accounts to Gunnison 


The Kesbec Sales Company, New 
York, operator of gasoline stations, has 
appointed Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of New York, to direct 
its advertising account. 

The Wallpaper Association of the 
United States, New York, has also ap- 
pointed the Gunnison agency to direct its 
advertising account. This appointmen 
is effective July 1. 


F. D. Gonda Heads Einson- 


Freeman Sales in West 

Francis D. Gonda, vice-president of 
the Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., lithographer, has 
been appointed to take charge of West- 
ern sales of that company with hea 
quarters at Chicago. He will head his 
own complete sales organization. 


. . ” 
Acquires “Glass Container 
The Glass Packer, New York, has 

taken over the Glass Container, also ot 
that city. The two publications will | 
merged under the name of the Gila 
Packer. The first issue of the combine: 
publications will appear in July. 
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T IS the exceptional rather than the commonplace which makes for 
success. Dempsey— Babe” Ruth—Lloyd George—Bobby Jones- 
Ziegfeld “Follies —The Bremen—all are exceptional in their respective 
fields. Just so—there are exceptional engraving concerns which are 
recognized for the qualities that make them different from others. In 
the production of fine printing plates the McGrath Engraving 
Corporation has several worthy competitors. We recognize that fact. 
Nevertheless, there are certain features about our service not to be 
found elsewhere. That “extra something” is a known quantity to our 
customers, many of whom we have been serving continuously for more 

than ten years. There are reasons for it. 


McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS « ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 
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22.230.706... 


if you developed a new product 


if you merchandised it in a new way 


never tried before 


if you did not announce it—advertise it— promote 


it by one dollar’s outlay 
and you sold over 1,000,000 in a few days 


in seventeen months had sold 22,230,706* to 
shopping women 


each one a wholly voluntary sale 


you would say there was something fundamentally 


right about that product, wouldn’t you? 


and something essentially sound about the method 


of distribution, wouldn’t you? 


that’s the case with Tower Magazines, which 
brought scientific distribution into the magazine 


publishing business 


*monthly average 1,307,688 





TOWER 
MAGAZINES, Ine. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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"Please explain this cartogram of the United States.” 


‘‘With pleasure, sir! This map gives a complete picture of 
farm buying power, for sales and advertising executives. The 
area of each state represents the farm income. 


““As to individual buying power of farm families, white 
designates each state where average income per farm is above 
U.S. average. In fact, ONE average farm income in white 
states equals TWO in black states.”’ 


“Why is this map reproduced by The Farm Journal?” 


*‘Because The Farm Journal gives by far the best coverage 
of farms in the white states. Here it has 150,000 more farm 
subscribers than any other publication. Therefore— 


—The Farm Journal covers one-sixth more farm buy- 
ing power than the second farm magazine—38% over 
the third—51% over the fourth—92% over the fifth.”’ 


“Thank you!’’ This seems quite conclusive proof that 
The Farm Journal will produce largest sales*return for 
the money spent in advertising to farmers.”’ 

Q.E.D. 


The farm Journal 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Let’s 


Have More MacGregors 


for Space Buyers 


There Can’t Be Executive Direction Unless Space Buyers Are Executives 


in Fact as Well as 


Title 


By S. R. Latshaw 


President, 


[' [ am to offer a suggestion, it 
will not be directed at the space 
jepartments, but to its frequent 
agency set-up under present meth- 
ods of agency organization. In my 
pinion, if the principals of the 
agency realized the importance to 
them and to their clients of im- 
proving the status and authority of 
their space-buying departments, 
and realized the benefits that would 
result for client, agent, and pub- 
lisher, changes in the status of 
space-buying would be made. 
* * + 


| should like to propose an 
wency organization in which the 
hief money spender would have 
every Opportunity to become, in all 
respects, a full-fledged partner or 
senior officer of the firm. He 
should be a man of mature judg- 
ment and if possible of wide busi- 
ness experience. He should de- 
elop essentially the characteristics 
‘f a successful financial investor. 

After all, the copy writer and 
the artist make one advertisement. 
It is the printing press which 
multiplies the advertisement into 
advertising. The individual best 
acquainted with the multiplication 
process and all other contributory 
lata often has the best informa- 
tion with which to convince the 
lient of the proper scale for his 
advertising operations. Such a 
man should command the complete 
respect of the other senior part- 
ners in the organization. He 
should command the respect of both 
buyer and seller. Frequently, he 
should be called upon to exercise 
both functions. He not only should 
buy astutely, he should in turn sell 
convincingly and win client appre- 
ciation for soundness. His assis- 
tants should continue the present 
From a speech delivered at the annual 


convention, last week, of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 


Butterick Publishing Co. 


habit of improving the English 
language by changing the noun, 
“contact,” into a verb, “contacting,” 
with publishers’ representatives. 
They should continue to listen to 
solicitation; but on those rare and 


© Blank -Stoller 


S. R. Latshaw 
happy occasions when the publish- 
ers’ representative has a worthy 
advertising or merchandising idea 
they should contrive for the repre- 
sentative an opportunity to present 
his idea to the head of the depart- 
ment for his leisurely considera- 
tion. 
* * + 

Cyrus Curtis once told me that 
he believed every department head 
occupying a position of impor- 
tance should spend an hour a day 
with his feet on his desk, thinking. 
How many men in space-buying 
departments are permitted by the 
exigencies of circumstance to ap- 
proximate an hour a day in 
thought or an hour a week? What 
overworked space man has the 
time to go on the road and visit 
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publishers? To visit the cities in 
the United States to find out first 
hand what people are doing, what 
they are reading, where, when, 
how, and why? You study on the 
ground the tendencies in buying 
merchandise. Why should he not 
have the time to study on the 
ground the tendencies in buying 
publications? If direct contact 
seems advisable in one case, why 
does it seem immaterial in the 
second ? 

For the director of space buying, 
three things are necessary: leisure 
to analyze conditions; next, ability 
to synthesize and to arrive at a 
sound forecast; and thirdly, an ex- 
ecutive support which will con- 
vince associates and clients of the 
soundness of the conclusions. Such 
a man should be developed to com- 
mand substantial and adequate 
compensation. His value to the 
agency would lie in _ increased 
agency efficiency and in increased 
clients’ appreciation. I would 
hazard a guess that in many in- 
stances this development would ac- 
complish sound and justifiable im- 
provement in appropriations and 
material improvement in the lists 
used. It would also effect a mate- 
rial saving in time costs of every 
important executive now directed, 
on occasion, to the problem of buy- 
ing space. 

If large magazine publishers se- 
cure more than 90 per cent of their 
space from the fifty leading agen- 
cies, there should be in theory not 
more than fifty space-buying di- 
rectors. Yet in one of the large 
agencies, it is still necessary for us, 
in our opinion, to sell, or to at- 
tempt to sell, forty men. This is 
manifestly expensive for the pub- 
lisher. 

What seems to be overlooked, is 
that it is also very expensive for 
the agency. 

“Where MacGregor sits is the 
head of the table.” If every large 
agency developed a MacGregor, it 
would not be long before the pub- 
lishers knew it, and knew him. It 
wouldn’t be long before the agency 
associates of MacGregor knew it, 
and knew him, and it wouldn't be 
long before the clients of the 
agency knew that in MacGregor 
they had a real power on the one 
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function of agency service tha: 
both advertiser and publisher seen 
to appraise as of more importance 
than do many of the agents them. 
selves. 

MacGregor would save double 
his salary (and it would be a good 
fat salary) to the agency in time. 
now not always well-spent by im. 
portant executives. MacGregor 
would help to convince clients that 
they should invest efficiently and 
adequately. 

And I can assure you that whil 
the space seller is not in a positior 
to proclaim his findings from the 
housetops, he knows who buys 
astutely, and who does not. 

If the publisher’s representative 
could confine his efforts largely to 
MacGregor, he would do a far bet- 
ter job, because he would be re- 
warded by an understanding and 
intelligent judgment and he would 
be unwilling to prepare a specious 
case. 

It seems to me that the heads of 
many agencies today are reluctant 
to develop MacGregors because it 
is expensive and because they do 
not as yet realize its importance 
to themselves and to their clients 
In some cases, the account execu- 
tive, permitted little if any latitude 
as to copy and plan, makes up for 
that lack of importance by domi- 
nating the list. This he would not 
wish to attempt with MacGregor 
Of course, with respect to the at- 
titude of the publisher, the agent 
can hardly be expected to concern 
himself. 

While the publisher gets 85 per 
cent out of every advertising dol- 
lar, and his own long-time interest 
is best served by the maximum 
efficiency of the agent, he is not 
encouraged to express an opinion. 
Therefore, I am not suggesting the 
development of MacGregors for 
the sake of improved relations with 
publishers, although I think that 
would inevitably follow, and in 
evitably prove itself valuable. I 
am suggesting this as recognition 
of the inherent importance of space 
buying; and the working out of 
organization planning necessarv to 
its effective exercise. I believe 
that profit would accrue not onl) 
to the client but to the agency. 

In many instances you will be 
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All for the price of two 
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4 stamps 


HE cost of a full color page 
advertisement in The Ameri- 
can Weekly is $16,000. 

That is the highest price per 
page asked by any magazine pub- 
lisher in the world. 

But the advertiser who stops to 
analyze that cost soon comes to the 
realization that it is the greatest 
bargain on the entire publishing 
counter. 

For $208,000 he can buy a full 
page in four colors every fourth 
week throughout the year and mer- 
chandise his wares thirteen times 
during the year to 5,500,000 pros- 
perous families who live in the 
richest buying areas of this coun- 
try. 

These pages which are more 
than twice the size of any other 
magazine page give him full op- 
portunity to tell his whole story in 
word and illustration. 

The great economy of The Amer- 
ican Weekly as an advertising me- 
dium quickly becomes apparent 
when its cost is reduced to the com- 
mon denominator of the two cent 
stamp. 

If the advertiser were to mail 
each of these thirteen color pages 
to each of the families reached by 
this mighty magazine the postage 
bill alone, for a year, would be 26c 
per family—or $1,430,000 in all. 

Yet, through the medium of The 


Circulation 
in the World 


Main Office: 


Branch Offices: Patmortve Buipc., Cuicaco 


753 Bonnre Braz, Los ANGELES . 
11-250 Generat Morors Bupc., Detroir 
101 Marretta St., ATLANTA . . 


THEAMERICAN 
THEA EEK 


959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


American Weekly he can address 
5,500,000 families every four weeks 
throughout the year with a great 
color page advertisement at a cost 
of less than two 2¢ stamps per 
family reached. 

When you realize the economy 
and the power of this great maga- 
zine; when you realize that no other 
magazine in all the world can offer 
so much for so little—then you will 
understand why, even in times like 
these, The American Weekly contin- 
ues to forge ahead year after year. 

To give some idea of the coverage of 
this mighty magazine, let us analyze its 
circulation. 

The American Weekly concentrates and 
dominates in 579 of America’s 997 towns 
and ia of 10,000 7 and over. 
(1930 U. S. Census figures.) 

in peo of 154 cities, it reaches one 

out of every two families 

In 107 more cities, 40 to 50% of 

the families 

In an additional 147 cities, 30 to 

40 

In another 171 cities, 20 to 30% 

. . » and, in addition, nearly 2,000,600 
families in thousands of other communi- 
ties, large and small, regularly buy The 
American Weekly. 

Where can you spend your advertising 
dollar more effectively? 





Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 
The American wet advertising rev- 
enue and linage for the month of April 
was greater than for any April in its 
history, and is greater for the first 
four months of 1931 than for the first 
four months of any year in its history. 
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surprised if you will give further 
study to what your present media 
man is doing, how he is doing it, 
and how close to a MacGregor he 
has already grown. In many in- 
stances you will realize that you 
yourself or some of your major 
partners have been responsible for 
semi-blocking his full development. 
Many of you would be surprised 
if you knew how your own media 
men, in moments of confidence 
have told publishers’ representa- 
tives of their lack of support, and 
the limitation on their work due to 
your own limited vision of the 
importance of the job. A number 
of them are prophets. without 
honor. There have been tre- 
mendous strides in copy and mer- 
chandising among agencies in gen- 
eral in the last few years. Here 
i further opportunity for a de- 
cided improvement in practice. 


C. E. Steffey Heads Duro 
Company 


Cc. E. Steffey, formerly general sales 
manager of the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Duro Company, also of 
that city, Duro water systems and water 
softeners. Hugh E. Wall, of Wall, Hard- 
man & Lane, accountants, has been made 
secretary-treasurer. Burnett has 
been made sales manager. 

In addition to the above officers mem- 
bers of the board of directors include 
T. B. Fordham, John Pfanner, Dr. E. B 
Tizzard and Dr. Merrill Prugh. 


Syracuse Washing Machine 
Appoints Mrs. D. T. Lutes 


Mrs. Della T. Lutes, former house- 
keeping editor of Modern Priscilla and 
director of the Priscilla Proving Plant, 
has joined the Syracuse Washing _ 
chine Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., 
director of a newly established Sone 
economics department. Miss Ethel A. 
Wright, who was housefurnishing con- 
sultant for Modern Priscilla, also joins 
the Syracuse Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion as assistant to Mrs. Lutes. 


Flour Account to D’Arcy 


Agency 
The H. C. Cole Milling Company, 
Chester, Ill., maker of Omega and White 
Ring flour, has appointed the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Death of O. V. Morgan 


Oliver Vance Morgan, a member of 
the advertising staff of the Portland 
Oregon Journal, died recently at that 
city. He was thirty-eight years of age. 
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Northern California Counties 
Start Campaign 
First newspaper advertisements in the 
campaign of the Trails of ’49 Committe 
of the Sacramento Region Citizens 
Council have appeared in San Fran 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle 
A budget of $60,000 will be used fo 
newspaper, radio and _ direct-mail adver 
tising for the remainder of the ye ir t 
advertise attractions of the twent 
counties of Northern California. 
The Pacific Advertising Staff, Sa 
Francisco, is handling the account 


Shaw-Thompson Joins “Good 
Furniture and Decoration” 


W. Shaw-Thompson, formerly a vic 
president of the United Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, and, before 
that, president of Foote & Morgan, Inc 
advertising agency, also of New York, 
has been appointed editor of Good Furni 
ture and Decoration, of that city. Mr 
Shaw-Thompson is also an instructor ix 
advertising at Columbia University. 


To Publish “The Executive 
Secretary” 

The Executive Secretary, a new put 
lication devoted to the woman secretar 
in business, will make its first appear 
ance on June 15. Overall size of the 
magazine will be 7 by 10 inches and its 
type-page size will be 5% by 8 inches 
Joan Trum is publisher of the ne 
magazine, which will be published fror 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


J. W.. Strickland with Frank 
ma 
Kiernan Agency 
John W. Strickland, formerly wit! 
the New York office of Addison Vars 
Inc., now merged with Hadden & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
has joined Frank Kiernan & Company, 
advertising agency of that city, as an 
account executive. Before joining Ad 
dison Vars, Mr. Strickland had _ beet 
with the F. W. Woolworth Company 


To Direct S. P. Brown 
Advertising 


Melville C. Coleman, formerly sales 
and service manager of the Advertising 
Art Company, has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the S. P. Brown 
Company, Inc., New York, wholesale 
operator ‘of drapery, rug, furniture and 
luggage departments in department 
stores. 


Hinde & Dauch Account to 


Maish 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, 
rugated fiber ship ing boxes, has ap- 
posnted The Jay Maish Company, 
farion, Ohio, a agency, t 
direct its advertising account. Magazines 
business papers and direct mail will !« 
used. 
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| 2 O* a basis of the average net 
paid circulation for the 6 
months ending March 31, the 


milline advertising rate of The 
Kansas City Star is $1.01. 


It is the lowest advertising rate 
in America. 


A In addition to this advantage, 
The Kansas City Star offers the 
most thorough circulation cover- 
age of all American newspapers. 
Its daily output, morning and 
evening, of 598,147 paid copies is 
more than double that of any 
other newspaper west of Chicago. 


ANIITY STAR. 


IRNB146 SUNDAY 315,411 


a 
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THE SURVEYS IN THE 


WORLD 


cannot disprove the 
fact that the ..... 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


is read in 4 out of 5 Peoria Homes 


To sell this rich market 
You need no other medium 


PEORIA 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 104.969 


National Representatives 


OY COVERED BY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 1@) TRANSCRIPT 
Wrigley Park Lexington Old South 
Bldg. Bids. Bldg. 








Member 100,000 Group American Cities 
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How Big a Sample? 
Whether to Sample—Whether a Free or a Priced Sample 


By Aesop Glim 


NE of the most impressive 

sampling campaigns on record 
—with one of the biggest samples 
—is represented by the Cunard 
Week-End Cruise plan just start- 
me. 

Now you can sample ocean 
travel! And thereby hangs a tale 
which every advertising man should 
find interesting. 

For the last eight years Cunard 
has ranked first among Atlantic 
steamer lines in the number of 
passengers carried. When business 
slowed up (as it did last year) it 
was still logical to assume that 
Cunard would suffer less than some 
other lines—because of the large 
number of travelers who already 
had the Cunard Habit. 

But such logical “expectancy” 
wasn’t enough to suit a man by 
the name of Harold P. Borer. As 
general passenger manager for the 
Cunard Line, Mr. Borer interests 
himself greatly in both advertis- 
ing and merchandising plans for 
the company. The germ which 
grew in Mr. Borer’s mind was: 
“Why wait for those who have 
the habit—how can we inculcate 
this habit in more people?” 

Hence the week-end sample 
cruise idea. “Take the Mauretania 
—one of our best-known boats— 
and give people a four-day week- 
end at a special price inducement. 
That’s a big enough cruise to in- 
terest and benefit a lot of people; 
the price must be a real induce- 
ment.” 

Whereupon the advertisement, 
reproduced herewith, was inserted 
in the newspapers. And within 
three days the cruise had sold out. 

Whereupon it was decided to re- 
peat the trip. And that cruise sold 
out. 


Once again the plan was 
amended. The Aquitania was 
scheduled for two cruises. And 
they began to sell out—fast. And 


once again the plan was amended— 
to its present form. Throughout 
the entire summer the Mawretania, 
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Aquitania and Berengaria will 
take turns making sample cruises. 

All the above transpired within 
ten days’ time. And the net result 


is that the morale of the Cunard 
organization—both here and abroad 
—is as high as it was in the best 
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days of inflation times. A great 
number of Americans will take 
ocean voyages—who hadn’t con- 
sidered it before—at prices never 
before available. Meantime, the 
sampling in itself represents plus 
business. In spite of the price 
concessions, this business produces 
a net profit. And—checking back 
to the original purpose—thousands 
more Americans will have the 
Cunard Habit. 

The ripples can go far. Sooner 
or later all steamship lines will 
benefit from Cunard’s pioneering. 
And already a number of railroads 
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are tying in their facilities to the 
Cunard Cruises. From many a 
town and city you will be able to 
buy one ticket which covers rail- 
road transportation to New York, 
the Cunard Cruise and the return 
trip from New York. 

Among those who “sent for the 
sample” were Bob Jowd (my 
brother-in-law, you remember) and 
myself. We represent the two 
types of prospects Cunard is seek- 
ing. 

Mr. Jowd will be taking his first 
voyage on a big steamer, while 
Old Aesop Glim (who has been 
about a bit) will be taking a new 
trip of just the right length for his 
present pocketbook. 

As you read this, you may pic- 
ture Old Aesop Glim unselfishly 
sporting in the surf at Nassau— 
for your benefit—in order to keep 
the authenticity in all he writes for 
you. 

* * + 

When you contemplate a sam- 
pling campaign, you have several 
important questions to decide in 
advance. How big shall the 
sample be? Shall it be a free sam- 
ple? If there is a charge, how 
much of a charge? Shall we try 
to make our bare costs—or a little 
less—or a little more? 

The theory of a sample is that 
a small “taste” of your wares will 
induce a larger and lasting “taste” 
for them. It is vital that the sam- 
ple be large enough to do just that. 
Obviously the Cunard sample fits 
these specifications. Let us con- 
sider a few other cases. 

In buying an automobile, many 
dealers will now allow you to 
take the car for overnight or 
for a week-end. Where formerly 
a demonstrator put the car through 
its paces—a skilled driver who 
could make the car show to its 
best advantage—you are now urged 
to make your own tests and to 
“feel” the car’s response in any 
situation which would be typical 
of your later use. Some makers 
urge a hundred mile drive as a 
minimum sample. 

In the case of cigarettes, a safe 
sample might be 200 cigarettes. 
For a majority of people, a sam- 
ple of this size would probably 
change any existing habit in favor 
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of a new brand. Old Aesop Glim 
has a legitimate basis for these 
statements, but to give my facts 
and reasons here would be apt to 
start an argument which is beside 
the point. From the outside look 
ing in, I would say that three fac- 
tors account for the phenomenal 
success of Lucky Strikes. First. 
the sheer volume of advertising: 
second, the fact that the copy is 
always arresting; third, the origi- 
nal Tax-Free campaign—whereby 
people were induced to sample 
Luckies through a liberal price 
concession. 

In the case of a candy or a 5 
cent beverage, a fairly small sam- 
ple should almost always be ef- 
fective. You are selling a mouth 
sensation—rarely more or less than 
that—and a single sample should 
be enough to convince the pros- 
pect of the merits of your wares. 
Too large a sample might even be 
detrimental to your endeavors, 
through satisfying rather than 
whetting the appetite. 

In the case of a food product, 
on the other hand, a somewhat 
larger sample is usually in order 
Foods represent something more 
than a mouth sensation. They 
partake of, and get involved with, 
a number of outside factors. As 
a minimum, I would say that the 
sample should provide a full por- 
tion for each member of the aver- 
age-sized family, with a second 
helping for Johnny or Dad. And 
if your food product is in any way 
new—a departure in form or 
method of use—the sample should 
be large enough to establish the 
habit of using this food in this 
new form. There is a factor of 
thrift which you may be able to 
count on—see if it applies to your 
product. If the goods are on hand, 
they're apt to be used up, rather 
than thrown away. The second 
or third trial may do for you what 
the first or second failed to do. 

The nature of your proposition 
ought to decide for you whether 
your sample will be free or at a 
price. There is surely no price 
resistance to a free sample. On the 
other hand, there is a growing be- 
lief that few things are worth 
more than they cost. Be sure that 
your free sample commands what- 
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ever respect it deserves. A free 
demonstration of an automobile 
obviously causes no loss of pres- 
tige. Whereas, six bars of soap 
free might or might not seem val- 
uable. The packaging may be the 
determining factor in convincing 
the prospect of the value of your 
sample. 

It will pay you to experiment 
with the free versus priced sam- 
ple. And if the priced sample 
works better, experiment further 
to determine the correct price. I 
know of an interesting case which 
has a bearing on this question. 

A new toilet product was in- 
troduced, which was not only new, 
but different in its method. A 
sampling campaign seemed to .be 
indicated to overcome the resis- 
tance to the change of habit. So 
an adequate sample was made up 
and offered free, via a coupon at 
the end of the advertisements. The 
response was great—terrific! The 
manufacturer soon faced the dan- 
ger of going bankrupt through de- 
voting all his manufacturing fa- 
cilities to the production of free 
samples. So the offer was changed 
to a sample at 7 cents. The vol- 
ume of inquiries increased. So the 
price was again raised—to 14 cents. 
And again the avalanche increased. 
Finally the price was fixed at 22 
cents for a larger sample—which 
in the last analysis represented a 
small sale for the manufacturer, 
but still a fair sample for the pros- 
pect. 

* * * 

Old Aesop Glim has.long advo- 
cated the establishment of an Ex- 
perimental Fund as an integral part 
of every advertising appropriation. 
When sampling is indicated, the 
Experimental Fund is particularly 
well justified. Experiment with 
your sampling methods before you 
start sampling on a grand scale. 

Sampling is no panacea. I don’t 
doubt that many firms have sam- 
pled when it was not necessary- 
and some have been put out of 
business through such misguided 
philanthropy. 

When you do sample, I would 
say that there are distinct advan- 
tages to doing so through adver- 
tising rather than through indis- 
criminate broadcasting of your 
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samples. When a prospect has 
read your advertising message and 
gotten part of your religion and 
then taken the trouble to write or 
call for a sample, the sample is 
going to receive greater respect 
and consideration. Moreover, you 
have better grounds to believe that 
your samples are going to legiti- 
mate prospects, rather than to some 
who are and many who aren't. 


B. H. Adams Heads North 

Texas Advertising Compan 

Ben H. Adams, for the last year and 
a half general manager of the North 
Texas Advertising Company, Dallas, 
outdoor advertising, has been elected 
president of that Company. e was at 
one time with the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company at Rochester, N. Y., 
as general manager. 


J. H. Wyatt Advanced by 
Kroehler 


J. H. Wyatt, formerly director of sales 
and manufacturing in Eastern Canada 
of the Kroehler Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., manufacturer of living-room furni- 
ture, has been appointed vice-president 
He will be located at Stratford and wil! 
take charge of the merchandising anid 
financial end of the business. 


Appointed by Milwaukee 
Papers 


Bower has been made natio: 
Milwauke« 
Milwauke 
Telegram and the Wisconsin News. Ber 
Kinovsky has been appointed local a 


A. R. 
advertising manager of the 
Sentinel and Sentinel and 


vertising manager. Newton Colve 


continues as advertising director. 


New Account to Freeze-Vogel 
Crawford 


Beck’s Fruit Pectin Company, Mil 
waukee, has appointed Freeze-Voge! 
Crawford, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising a 
count. Newspaper and radio advertising 
will be used. 


T. H. Connell with 
Store Age” 


T. H. Connell, formerly general man 
ager of The Recording Devices Com 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has joined the 
Chain Store Age Publishing Company, 
in charge of its Central Division office 


“Chain 


Join Jenkins Agency 
William Newbold Ely, Jr., formerly 
vice-president of the Fisher-Wilson Ad 
vertising Agency, St. Louis, and Alfred 
A. Browne, formerly with the Aitkin 
Kynett Company, Philadelphia, have 
joined the staff of William Jenkins, 

Advertising, also of Philadelphia. 
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Small Town Families 


Buy SOMEONE'S Products Every Day 


ANY well-known manufacturers have retail distribution 
in small towns and villages. But too often this represents 
nothing more than a “frozen” investment. The merchan- 

dise is in stock—but it lingers idly on dealers’ shelves, instead of 
moving briskly into consumers’ homes. 

The reason? Lack of advertising support in media actually 
reaching small town families—media such as Grit. There can 
be no other explanation. Small town people are not clairvoyant. 
They can’t read your advertising in publications they never see. 

Every week more than 423,000 Grit families step into their 
local stores and ask for someone’s merchandise. They can help 
melt the ice off your distribution in small towns. They will 
warm up to your product when you tell them about it through 
the one periodical they read each week. Include Grit in your 
plans now, for 1931 sales. 


“A Merchandising Study of the Small Town Market’”’ 


is a new booklet of facts that will interest you. Send for free copy. 


a 
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Read Every Week by Over 423,000 Families 


in 14,000 Small Towns 
Member A. B. C. . Williamsport, Pa. 
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BUSINESS IS MARKETING 


The Battle of the Brands! It's on in 
the grocery field. And every man 
in the industry knows it is essentially 
a marketing battle. 


“Production” problems are matters 
of facilitating rapid distribution, 
quick turnover, competitive prices. 
“Financing” means money enough 
for required advertising and selling, 
for credit facilities—even for con- 
trolling outlets. 


The food industry, like nearly every 
other, is a marketing industry. Mar- 
keting minded men have rapidly 
found their way to the top of suc- 
cessful concerns—men who, con- 
stantly on the lookout for new ideas 
and changing conditions, find their 
reading of Printers’ Ink not only 
essential, but enjoyable. It deals 
with their greatest interest, with their 
hobby, one might well say. 





Among the read- 
ers of Printers’ 
Ink Publications 


H. W. Hoover 
President, Hoover 
Company. “lt beats 

—as it sweeps—as R 
cleans.” 
ing qetetnn oe suc- 
cess. Printers’ Ink 
twelve onan 
referring to their 
methods. 


W. W. Fry 
President, N. W. 


ing interest in a dairy 
company, two trac- 
tion lines and 
First Natl. Bank of 
Philadelphia. 


P. W. Litchfield 
His marketing prob- 
lems now include 
textiles and aviation 


Company line. He is 
President. 


Bartlett Arkell 
President Beech-Nut 
vases Co. A pow- 

erful factor in battle 
of the brands now 
waging. 


J. D. Tew 
President, B. F. 
Goodrich Company. 
Also a bank direct 
Believes‘ “edvertising 
needs no defense. 


Of subscriptions emanat- 
- from goueame which 
vertise Te 
an hy etx 9% sales 
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One View of the “Right Attitude 
Toward Advertising” 


some Comments Taken Here and There from a Speech by an 


Ex-Advertising Manager and Former Advertising Agent* 


By S. Roland Hall 


Sales Manager, Charis Corporation 


|S brief, I stand for the engi- 
neer’s or the accountant’s point 
of view on advertising rather than 
the promoter’s. I get pretty weary 
of hearing about Campbell’s Soups 
and the deduction that is usually 
drawn from that time-worn ex- 
ample, that is, that the increased 
volume that you are sure to get 
(because advertising never, never 
fails) is sure to reduce the adver- 
tising cost. 
- * * 

t is just as wearisome to listen 
to the talk that there can never be 
too much advertising. We might 
as well argue that a firm cannot 
have too many salesmen or too 
many dealers, or that we can never 
pay too much rent or have too 
much office help. 

7 * * 

have no patience with the con- 
tention that advertising is an in- 
estment always. It's an expendi- 
ture and one that belongs in sales 
cost. It’s time enough to label it 
as an investment when we know 
what the result is. I just wonder 
if there is a single publisher or ad- 
vertising agent who enters his own 
advertising expenditures in his 
ledger among “Investments.” 

* * * 


In attempting to value advertis- 
ing rightly, I believe that you rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers, who 
pav the final bills of advertising, 
ought to discourage periodical at- 
tempts to “sell advertising to the 
country.” We don’t have to do 
this for selling, for financing, for 
accounting, for general business 
management. Why for advertising ? 


*From 1919 to 1929 Mr. Hall operated 
his own advertising agency. He pre- 
viously had been an advertising manager. 
The address from which these excerpts 
are taken was delivered this week at the 
semi-annual convention of the Association 
National Advertisers, held at Detroit 





Advertising cost should always 
be regarded as part of the selling 
cost. Selling cost is something that 
the consumer can’t escape in this 
modern day unless he or she is 
willing to go back to primitive 
methods of selling and buying 

* * . 


If advertising is only moderately 
successful, the sales cost imposed 
by advertising is more of an item 
There’s no use denying this. We 
simply cannot escape selling cost 
of one kind or another. Goods 
won't automatically sell themselves 

* 

Advertisers should guard against 
excessive appropriations. What- 
ever method is followed, remem- 
ber that there is a point of 
diminishing returns. 

* * * 


Debate carefully whether or not 
color is worth the extra cost. To 
some advertisers it is; to others it 
is worth very little, and it is of 
no distinction today to use color. 
Almost everybody’s doing it. 

* * * 

It’s high time to sit down hard 
on the practice of reserving so 
many pages or half-pages and then 
deciding what is to fill them. Many 
full pages are filled with messages 
that belong in half-pages, quarter 
pages or single columns. 

* * - 

It's the rare message that is 

really entitled to a page of space. 
* * * 


All times are times for Class A 
copy, but right now there is un- 
usual need for sane and convincing 
copy. Eliminate the frills and 
follies and see that the space which 
costs you a lot of money is filled 
with convincing sense. 

t * * 


Tell both agents and publishers 
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that you look for returns while 
here on earth, that you don’t care 
to wait to see if St. Peter will hand 
them to you on a platter explain- 
ing that they came late, as the re- 
sult of cumulative effect. 

. +. * 


Localize much of your advertis- 
ing—if you can. It is a big job to 
spread a campaign effectively over 
the entire country. Considerable is 
often gained by advertising at the 
point of sale, by giving dealers’ or 
sales agents’ names and addresses. 

. . * 

Advertising, a great business 
force, should be gauged and checked 
by the same standards that we ap- 
ply to other forces and methods. 
It is not a privileged method. 

* * * 


Let’s look at advertising as a tool 
—not as a god. 


Blaisdell Gates, General Man- 
ager, Sleeper Products 


Blaisdell Gates, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Nachman 
Spring-Filled Corporation, Chicago, has 
been made general manager of Sleeper 
Products, Inc., Philadelphia, managing 
corporation for a group of mattress 
manufacturers making Perfect Sleeper 
mattresses. 

A campaign for Sleeper Products is 
planned. It will be handled by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 


To Direct Campaign on Court 
Cigarettes 


Tobacco Company, New 
York and Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
appointed Lyman Irish & Company, Inc., 


The Court 


York advertising agency, to direct 
" ebvertising account. Magazines and 
newspapers will be used to feature Court 
cigarettes. 


Duke Clancy Joins Kunsky- 
Trendle 


Duke Clancy, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Graham Paige International 
Corporation, Detroit, has joined the 
Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, of that city, as commercial manager 
of radio station WOOD, Grand Rapids, 


ic 


R. C. Johnson with Northwest 
Paper Company 


R. C. Johnson, for the last eighteen 
years with the International Paper Com- 
pany, most recently as assistant Western 
sales agent, has been appointed district 
manager of the Northwest Paper Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago. 
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Acquires “The American 


Thresherman” 

Magazines, Inc., Chicago, has pur 
chased the Clarke Publishing Company 
Madison, Wis., publisher of The Amer. 
ican Thresherman. The business an 
publication offices of the newly acquired 
company will be moved to the Chicago 
headquarters of Magazines, Inc. James 

Clarke will continue as president and 
editor and E. W. Hamilton will remain 
as advertising manager. 


K. S. Ballou with Boston Radio 


Service 


Kenneth S. Ballou, formerly acve: 
tising manager of the Walter M. Lowne 
Company, is now with the Godfrey Wet 
terlow Company, Boston, radio broad. 
casting and roadcast merchandising ser 
vice. Mr. Ballou will have charge of 
the merchandising counsel end of te 
Wetterlow service, which is now loc 
at 30 Huntington Avenue. 


Kastor Has New Candy Bar 
Account 


The H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, is di 
recting an introductory advertising can- 
paign for Vitabar, a new candy bar made 
by the Vitamin Company of America 
Inc., Orlando, Fla. Newspapers an 
radio in Chicago are being used for the 
present. 


To Direct Canadian Sales, 


Stromberg Time Recorder 

R. L. McMillan has been appointe 
general sales manager and director in 
charge of sales for Canada of the Strom 
berg Time Recbrder Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


Jel Sert Account to Rankin 

The Jel Sert Company, Chicago, manv- 
facturer of Jel Sert, a jelly dessert, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Chicago office of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, Inc., advertising agency. News 
papers and radio will be used. 


New Account to Addison Vars 

The Executab Gespocation, Nort! 
Tonawanda, N. Y., filing e uipment, has 
appointed Addison Vars, Buffalo, 
N. Y., advertising agency, to "direct its 
advertising account. 


Appoints Gale. & Pietsch 


The Crest Engraving Company, Chi 
cago, has appointed Gale & Pietsch, Inc 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines will 
be used. 


To Direct Ceco Sales 


S. J. Helsper has been appointed di 
rector of sales of the Ceco Manufa 
turing Company, Inc., Providence 
R , Ceco radio tubes. 
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Owen Johnson's delightful Berkshire home is thus 
captioned in May Home & Field. 


lio “bt oad- 


dising se A superbly planned article—its illustrations and 
Charge of ° ° one . . 
dof the text characteristic of the brilliant, colorful editorial 


w locate 


technique that is making Home & Field the 
ly Bar subject of so much discussion. 
, “Your magazine is a wonderful help in my gar- 
“a . 
Comy any den’ ,comments one of our reader-enthusiasts, re- 
y, 1S a 
flecting Home & Field's intensely practical values 
and explaining in part our recent average monthly 


d for the circulation gains of 75% over the corresponding 
periods in 1930. 

Sales, “| like Home & Field,” postscripts a prospective 

eer advertiser, discussing arrangements for a contract 

~~ and providing likewise an illuminating sidelight 

F Canada, on our 72% gain in advertising lineage for May 


1931 over May 1930. 

You will enjoy every article in May Home & Field 
—its hundred and more exclusive photographs, 
its beautiful typography, its crisp original style. 
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New Outdoor 
Advertising Sales 
Plan 


HE outdoor advertising indus- 
try contemplates establishing a 
company to act as a special repre- 
sentative for the outdoor medium. 
It will be known as Outdoor Ad- 


vertising Incorporated. Its func- 
tions and the circumstances which 
recommend the creation of the new 


were described at the con 
vention of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, by George W. 
Kleiser, president of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica. 

In order that the industry may 
place itself in proper relationship 
to other national advertising media, 
in the development of advertising 
campaigns for national advertisers, 
he explained, the industry pro- 
adopt the following 


company 


poses to 
policies : 


1. Extend recognition to all 


reputable advertising agencies : by 
outdoor plant owners who deliver 
service consistent with standards 


prevailing in the industry. 

2. Adopt a sales policy so that the 
outdoor medium may be used in co- 
ordination with other media. 

3. Reduce the prevailing rate of 
commission paid to advertising 
agencies from 16 2/3 per cent to 15 
per cent. 

The elimination of duplications in 
effort and other reductions in ex- 
pense contemplate a net return to 
advertising agencies comparable with 
the return from other media. 

4. Co-operate with such agencies 
in developing the most practical and 
economical method of distributing 
orders for outdoor advertising to 
plant owners. 

5. Co-ope rate with advertisers and 
agencies through the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an 
adequate field service devoted to the 
evaluation of the service rendered 
on existing plants, develop and 
maintain greater uniformity and 
higher quality of service and check 
and verify service rendered national 
advertisers by plant owners. 

6. Assist the National Outdoor 

\dvertising Bureau to secure, main- 
tain and make available for the use 
of agencies or solicitors employing 
its service, full information with re- 
spect to the comparative merits and 
advertising values of the various 
plants throughout the country. Un- 
der no circumstances will the desig- 
nation of a particular service to be 
used be made by the new sales 
company. 
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Organization of Outdoor Adver 
tising Incorporated is planned for 
the purpose of carrying out these 
sales policies. Formation and oper 
ation of the new company contem 
plate the following : 

Capital stock will be owned }y 
plant owners in proportion to their 
plant holdings ; stock being so thor- 
oughly distributed as to make th 
company truly representative 
the industry. 

The company 
shortly 





would = start iy 


business with headquarters 


in New York and branch offices i 
at least twelve other market cen- 
ters. 


Arrangements have been made to 
acquire certain of the personnel 
and equipment of the national sales 
department of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company as a nucleus 
for building up the staff of the new 
company. General Outdoor in the 
future will be conducted strictly as 
a plant operator, 

The plan does not contemplate 
any change with respect to the 
position of the exclusive solicitor 
The new company will extend to 
him the same co-operation as will 
be extended to the advertising 
agency. 

The new company will maintain 
facilities for merchandfsing the 
outdoor campaigns of advertisers 


to their sales organizations, and 
jobber and dealer outlets. This 
service will be available to their 


advertising agencies or their solici- 
tors, 

Operating expense of the new 
company will be met by a fee paid 
to it by plant owners employing its 
services. Fees will be based on the 
total amount of national outdoor 
advertising from every source exe- 
cuted by such a plant owner. The 
question of rates will be a matter 
within the exclusive control and 
determination of each individual 
plant owner. 


National Editorial Group to 
Meet at Atlanta 


The convention of the National Ed 
torial Association will be held this year 
at Atlanta from June 1 to 4. Following 
the four days of business sessions and 
entertainment an automobile and _ trai 
tour of the State of Georgia will | 
made. 
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PROGRESS 
» » » oNeasured by 


Ci omparisons 


COMPARE — 


COMPARE — 


Advertisers who are 
ested in publications 


the Southern Agriculturist 
for May, 1931, with the 
Southern Agriculturist for 
May, 1930. Improvement in 
every respect is_ instantly 
apparent. 


any other farm paper claim- 
ing to cover the same field, 
for May, 1931, with that 
same publication for May, 
1930. Is any improvement 
apparent? 


/ 


inter- 
which 


PROGRESS are invited to 


make this simple test. 


/ 
» 


Southern 


Agriculturist 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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IT REGISTERS... 


.“No mistake, Gifford, the Standard Advertising, Register is good. I've been 
looking, through Vol. 16 which has just arrived and it Sets better and better each year 
I notice they have increased the personnel listing, have made it snappier in ap- 
pearance, and have again included a geographical index. You remember how 
handy it was to let a salesman take the Index and we could still keep the Reis- 
ter itself in the office. The method of grouping all the advertisers in a given line 
is'so handy. The product grouping, is an outstanding, excellence. The amount of 
information about each advertiser is so complete. Finally the Register is always 
on time, we can always get any special report we want, the Supplements and the 
Weekly Reports come out regularly and are excel- 
lent. The Agency List lists over 1800 Agencies and 
nearly 1200 of them are listed with their accounts 
Let the office force know the new volume is now 
in the library.” 













It is because of the painstaking care 
with which we do our listing, weeding 
out dead accounts and keeping our sub 
scribers posted, that we command their 
respect and loyalty 


The Standard Advertising 
Register, now in its 6th 
year, is compiled with care 
and a large force is constantly 
keeping it up to date. It es 
tabhshed the record of mak 
ing an average of over 340 
changes per month during 
the life of Vol. 15 and as its 
facilities constantly expand 
it will do even better with 
Vol. 16. 






The Service consists of — The Register — Monthly Supplements 
— Weekly Reports — Agency Lists and Geographical Index 
All revised and kept in a state of efficiency for our subscribers 
No Publisher, Agency, Printer, Lithographer, or in fact, any one interested in 
National Advertisers can afford to be without this service. 





Quit Guessing — Get the Register 





National Register Publishing Company 


853 Broadway, New York 140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
7 Water Street, Boston 929 Russ Building, San Francisco 
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Letters That Helped Engineers 
to Become Salesmen 


This Company Hired a Group of Young Engineers Inexperienced in the 
Art of Selling—Then It Set Out to Train Them 


ye the Neilan Company, 
Ltd., decided to employ engi- 
neers, rather than salesmen, to sell 
its regulation and control equip- 
ment, the problem of inducting 
these engineers into the mysteries 
of selling promptly became of 
paramount importance. 

Part of the training was carried 
on by mail. The advice contained 
in some of these letters and bulle- 
tins is of practical use not only to 
salesmen in the industrial field, but 
to those in the general field as 
well. We are therefore publishing, 
in consecutive issues, seven letters 
that helped these engineers find the 
road to sales success. The second 
letter follows. 

+ * * 
NeILan Co., Ltp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
DEAR WEAVER: 


You, as I clearly recall, are an 
ardent fight fan. As a_ salesman 
you can learn a splendid lesson 


from the big time boxers in this 
country. 

Have you ever heard a fighter 
say he didn’t know whether he 
could lick another boxer or not? 
The answer is “No.” He is always 
sure he can knock out his opponent 
before the bell starting the sixth 
round. 

What a pity more of the vast 
army of men in sales work don’t 
have this same self-confidence. If 
more of them “Always Expected 
to Make a Sale” on every call— 
there would be more “star” sales- 
men and fewer failures. 

The president of our company, 
who was for twenty years a sales- 
man (and a humdinger, too) has 
often said that he has never met a 
man that he thought he couldn’t 
sell. He hastens to add that some 
of them he hasn’t sold yet—but he 
still thinks he can—and probably 
would if he kept that outlook. 


The easiest way, Weaver, that 





you can lift yourself into the 
leadership class in selling is to gain 
the confidence of expecting to 
make a sale on every call. 

Every day a number of salesmen 
come into our office and apologize 
for attempting to sell us something. 
They make it easy for prospects to 
turn them down. 

Their approach is little better 
than the negative one used by the 
peddler who comes to your wife's 
door every day saying, “You don't 
want any potatoes today, do you?” 
What can she say? She practically 
has to say “No” in order to agree 
with him. He’s only a _ peddler, 
though, and we feel sorry for him. 
We all know that there are a lot 
of peddlers masquerading as sales- 
men for some of the nation’s 
largest companies. 

If you don’t expect to make a 
sale every time you open an office 
door, Weaver, it’s because you 
have permitted self-created fear to 
dominate you. The cure for this 
disease is confidence. All that is 
needed in order to have this confi- 
dence is (1) a thorough knowledge 
of the product which includes our 
sales points (2) ready answers to 
the common objections and (3) a 
knowledge of your prospect’s busi- 
ness so as to talk intelligently and 
helpfully. 

Knowing you as we do, we know 
that your engineering experience in 
practical plants and your training 
work on the product fit you ex- 
cellently in all three requisites. 
You, therefore, have every reason 
to be confident that you can out- 
sell your competitive salesman. 

I know this doesn’t apply to you, 
but another reason why salesmen 
fail is that some of them look so 
sad. Their inability to smile after 
a half dozen turndowns seems to 
say: “Pardon me for breathing, I 
just slipped out of a cemetery.” Of 
course they don’t get any orders— 
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nobody wants to buy anything 
{rom a pessimist. 

Start tomorrow and believe that 
every prospect is going to buy from 
you. Why? Because you are sell- 
ing Neilan Regulating Equipment 
which has a number of advance- 
ments in both design and material 
that are not as yet in any competi 
tive equipment. Because of these 
facts our equipment assures the 
customer of closer regulation, 
higher quality, and a larger pro 
duction from his plant. Further 
more, it will prove a good buy 
economically, because its stainless 
steel parts will outlast competitive 
devices many times over. 

You are helping this prospect to 
improve his plant and cinch his 
position by stepping up production 
and profits with Neilan equipment. 

Isn’t that enough to be confident 
about? Our increasing sales have 
shown that it is. We conservatively 
predict a 25 per cent increase in 
sales for you next month if you 
will try this suggestion. We shall 
watch for your next month’s sales 
report to confirm our prediction. In 
fact we expect you always to make 
the sale. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEILAN Co., Ltp. 
T. H. Seavey, 
Sales Manager. 


Further Appointment for 

Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 

The San Francisco Chronicle has ap- 
pointed the Williams, Lawrence & Cres- 
mer Company, publishers’ representative, 
New York, as its representative on the 
Pacific Coast. With this appointment the 
company now represents the Chronicle 
throughout the United States. 


Glessner Account to Homer 


McKee 


The Glessner Company, Inc., Findlay. 
Ohio, has appointed The Homer McKee 
Company, Inc., of, Ilinois, Chicago, to 
direct its advertising account An ad 
vertising campaign is planned to feature 
the company’s Turpo electric vaporizer 
and Glessco cough remedy. 


Starts Publication of “The 
Southwestern Baker” 


The Southwestern Baker is the name 
of a new publication which has been 
started at Houston, Tex. It is devoted 
to the baking industry of Texas, Okla 
homa, Louisiana, Arkansas and New 
Mexico. 
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E. W. Garbisch Heads 
Cellulose Products Corporation 
E. W. Garbisch, formerly vice-pres 
ident and manager of sales of the Pox 
Products Company, Inc., a division , 
the General Foods Corporation, has bee 
elected president of the Cellulose Pru 
ucts Corporation, New York. This cor 
pany was recently organized to many 
facture and market a cellulose tissye 
product known as Tish, and has acquired 
all the assets of Cellulose Products, Inc., 
Shamokin, Pa. Kurt Wandel, president 
f the predecessor company, is vice 
president of the new _ corporatior 
will devote himself to the production ar 
development phases of the busines 
Members of the board of direct 
the new company include: Mr. Wand 
Walter P. Chrysler, president of the 
Chrysler Corporation; James M. Mathes, 
¢ 
e 





vice-president, N. W. Ayer & Son, I: 
Theodore Weicker, executive vice-pres 
ident, E. R. Squibb & Sons; Willia: F 
Cutler, vice-president, American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company; Frank I 
Cheek, formerly vice-president, Cheek 
Neal Coffee Company; Byron C. Foy, 
vice-president, Chrysler Corporat 
George C. Craeber, National Bank oi 
Shamokin, and P Fuhrmann, chair 
man of the former Cellulose P 
ucts, Inc. 


There with the Goods 


Turopore P. Frato & Compa 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We thank you for your prompt ar 
generous compliance of our recent re 
quest for clippings and references or 
the question of charging retailers for 
dealer helps. 

As usual, you have shown us that 
Printers’ INK is “right there with the 
goods’ when it comes to being of real 
service to its subscribers. 


Tueo. P. Frat 


Appointed Advertising Film 
Representative for ‘Theaters 


Four hundred and fifty-six independent 
theatres in forty-five States have aj 
pointed the Screen Special Agency Divi- 
sion of General Business Films, In 
New York, their direct central repre 
sentative in the negotiation of contracts 
to show full length talking shorts spon 
sored by advertisers. 


I’. E. Way Appointed by 
Taylor Instrument 
Filmer E. Way, formerly acting a 
vertising manager of the Taylor Instru 
ment Companies, Rochester, N.-Y., has 
been appointed advertising manager. 


New Account to Addison Vars 
F. Weinheimer, Buffalo, N. Y., has 


advertis 
ing agency of that city, to direct the 
Frigisink. 
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What Groucho Says 


The Good Old Times Are Back Again—Completely 


"VE watched business improve, 

seen scared-to-death clients be- 
gin to throw out their chests and 
appropriate big money, watched 
stocks sell as if somebody wanted 
some of ‘em, noticed Boss stride 
into his office in the proud old 
fashion, seen Gent. Treas. come 
back a magnified replica of him- 
self—and wondered when I would 
feel that complete return to normal 
they talk about. 

Well, I got it. Now I know I 
am an honest to God account ex- 
ecutive as of yore. 

Boss called me in. Showed me 
a letter from young Ames, a new 
client. Letter was addressed to 
me, enclosed a little gold brooch 
of two pearls, one missing. Boss 
often calls me in to show me my 
letters. Mrs. Ames wanted this 
pearl matched and of course it 
would be no trouble to Groucho; 
just go around the corner some- 
where; couldn't cost more’n $20, 
and all that. 

I began to feel normal. Good 
old days seemed to be back. 

K.,” sez I, “I'll send Bill 
over to Taffins to match it.” 

“No!” said Boss, “take care of 
it yourself. New account, must be 
very careful.” Boss sure does 
think clients are little gods. 

I otta been watching Kasten’s 
campaign in the works—lotta 
money. But I humped over to 
Taffins expecting to match the 
pearl, cough up eighteen or twenty 
simoleons and get back on the 
job. 

Taffins said probably they could 
match it, might take three months 
to do it, would cost about three 
hundred. “Oh, yes, you might get 
one cheaper, but finding a perfect 
thatch isn’t easy. You might try 
the brokers in Maiden Lane.” 

I did. Guess I know most every 
pearl broker and pearl fisherman 
in the world. Seems the oyster 
who made this pearl had exclusive 
and peculiar ideas as to color. 
Other oysters had other ideas. 
Ever try to match a pearl for size, 
luster and color? 
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Got my Irish up and swore I’ 
find that duplicate if it took a 
year. One broker got very busy, 
“Poy, I'll get you dat burl, if | 
got to schveep the floor of the 
whole damt ocean.” Here was a 
kindred soul and I bought him a 


lunch and learned more about 
“burls” than the wisest oyster in 
the whole sea. 

This guy found my “burl” in a 


few days and brought it in, Boss 
having a fit every morning cuz : 
hadn't done this very simple j 


yet. “How much money?” I R.. 
“You neet this burl, vood five 
huntret tollars be too much?” 
Eight hours later I'd got him 
down to two hundred and forty. 

Then conference of Boss, Gent. 


Treas. and Groucho. 

“Guess you're stuck, Grouclio,” 
said Gent. Treas. “I’ll never O. K. 
the company spending that money 
for a little fool pearl.” 


“Out of the question to soak 
young Ames,” said Boss. “New 
account, must be careful. He ex- 


pects to pay $20 or less.” 

“Out of the question for me to 
pay it,” sez I, and then and there 
the memory of hard times, red ink, 
cancellations, etc., faded out. This 
was again the ad biz as was and is 
and ever shall be. 

Gent. Treas. began to figure my 
time, his time, Boss’ time, and 
company overhead and decided that 
Ames’ “burl” had cost us already 
about two thousand, four hun- 
dred and eighty-nine dollars and 
seventy-one cents. 

Got thanks and nice note from 
Ames: “Check for $22 enclosed. 
Cost more than I thought but that’s 
all right. I was sure it wouldn't 
be any trouble to you. Mrs. Ames 
is delighted and thinks the match is 
as near as could be expected.” 

Says I to Boss: “Glad we don't 
hafta match Shakespeare and 
Michelangelo every time we pro- 
duce a piece of copy.” 

“Bah!” said Boss, “we excel 
them. Neither one of ’em would 
last a year in the agency business.” 

GrRoucHo. 
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An Actuary Makes a Plea for Life 


in Life Insurance Advertising 
He Believes That the Industry Is Under-Advertised 


By Albert E. Babbitt 


Actuary, Lamar Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss. 


HE actuary is indirectly con- 

cerned with the amount which 
can be wisely spent on advertising, 
for this is an item of expense, and 
all expense items are considered in 
arriving at the proper loadings in 
connection with the calculation of 
premium rates. 

The public, the consumer of our 
product, the purchaser of life in- 
surance is more misinformed than 
informed on life insurance. If 
life insurance is to get its share 
of the consumer’s dollar, it must 
advertise. It is not the represen- 
tatives of various life insurance 
companies in competition with one 
another—it is rather this great in- 
dustry in competition with other 
industries. 

Advertising, particularly with 
respect to life insurance, is essen- 
tially of two kinds: 

First, that intended primarily to 
influence the prospective buyers, 
the public. 

Second, that intended to influence 
chiefly members of the advertiser’s 
own business. 

No advertising expert has yet 
been able to find the formula that 
will bring the people into the offices 
to buy life insurance. Advertis- 
ing is the forerunner and strong 
aid of personal salesmanship. The 
life insurance representative is 
fundamentally essential and should 
be made an integral part of every 
advertising campaign. I believe 
personal salesmanship is an abso- 
lute fundamental essential to the 
future of the life insurance busi- 
ness, but I also believe that a proper 
advertising program can do much 
to pave the way for salesmanship. 

While fully appreciating the 
practical impossibility of obtaining 
accurate data on advertising ex- 
penditures by life insurance com- 

From a speech before the Southern 


regional meeting held at New Orleans, 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
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panies, I am nevertheless present- 
ing, for what they may be worth 
to you, tables derived from the 
financial statements for 1930 of 
the companies reporting to the 
State Insurance Department of 
Mississippi. Companies organized 
five years ago or less were elimi- 
nated and some adjustments were 
made in cases of companies writing 
some other types of insurance. 


Taste I 
Companies were arranged accord- 
ing to the amount of Ordinary In- 
surance in force on December 31, 
1930 in the following five groups: 
Group I—Amount in Force one bil- 
lion or more 
Group IIl—Amount in Force more 
than four hundred million but 
less than one billion 
Group II1I—Amount in Force more 
than one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion but less than four hundred 
million 
Group 1V—Amount in Force more 
than fifty million but less than 
one hundred and fifty million 


Group V—Amount in Force less 
than fifty million 
Ratio oF Apvertisinc Cost To 


No. of New Prem. Total Prem. 


Co’s. Income Income 
% % 
Group I 13 .93 15 
Group ITI 7 1.30 25 
Group III 13 1,52 36 
Group IV 16 3.06 51 
Group V 7 2.64 .29 
56 
Taste IT 


Companies arranged according to 
amount of new premium income dur- 
ing the year 1930, in the following 
three groups: 

Group A—New Premium Income 
one to two million dollars. 

Group B—New Premium Income 
two to five million dollars. 

Group C—New Premium Income 
more than five million. 


Ratio or Apvertisinc Cost to 
No. of New Prem. Total Prem. 
Co's. Income ncome 
%o %o 
Group A 8 1.13 18 
Group B 5 1.40 .26 
Group C 12 .38 1S 


25 
From Table I, it will be observed 
that, except for Group IV, the 
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cost of advertising seems to vary advertising in the future than ;) i — 


inversely with the size of the com- 
pany. The highest per cent of ex- 
pense is shown by Group IV com- 
panies, 3.06 per cent of new 
premiums, and the lowest by Group 
| companies, less than 1 per cent. 

Whether the life insurance com- 
panies can wisely spend more for 


Angles on Space Buying 
The Space Buyer—Salesman of Ideas 


By James 


Space Buyer, 





T may be a platitude, but it’s 

worth repeating in connection 
with this discussion, that the buyer 
for any business has a very defi- 
nite responsibility that is vital to 
the successful operation of that 
business. 

Ordinarily this responsibility is 
confined to the one business, and 
the buyer’s activities to one func- 
tion—buying. In advertising, how- 
ever, the space buyer’s responsi- 
bility is broader and his activities 
are not confined simply to buying— 
but include selling as well. 

The space buyer is fundamen- 
tally concerned with selecting the 
media best fitted to carry the ad- 
vertiser’s message. Therefore, the 
necessity for him to be also a good 
salesman might be subordinated. 







the past depends upon the results 
of the efforts of the members of 





the profession. So my _ sugges- 
tions to you of this valuable fra 
ternity of experts are: 
“Don't take yourself too seri- Ne 
ously,” but put plenty of life 
into life insurance advertising 
J 
Columb 
C. Gibson broadea 
Tracy-Parry Company do we a 
= P So “boo 
Some may even question the : 
nol affe 
need for a space buyer to be alsoa §. 
salesman, on the premise that a gle" of 
good list needs little selling. There- lions. F 
fore, why must a good buyer be Bpisc pre 
also a good salesman? he tal 
The answer is that the advertis- §'° ‘@ - 
ing business is supposed to be a just the 
profession, or, if it is not, it has proper } 
the essence of a profession, in that 
opinions differ regarding the best Bif your 
method or procedure to follow in len 
accomplishing the task at hand. — & 
Some practitioners prescribe dainty plans, o 
pink pills, others light blue ones, Mies and 
others sugar-coated ones and still ested pi 
others dark brown, smelly stuff in 
. 1. Mthe best 
a bottle, all to cure the same ills. 
And so it is in the advertising busi- made. 
ness—the medicine prescribed for Electric: 
the advertisers varies. It is obvi- finer, m 
ously difficult to get any uniformity 
of opinion as to what constitutes And ther 
a good list. sroductio 
Further to complicate the situa- Ip, Coly 
tion, and to show the need for the Biony yea 
buyer of space to be also a sales ae ae a 
man, we have the three distinct Bp,j,mbia 
viewpoints of the principal groups Bhi,5: were 
concerned in the preparation of a 


list, namely, the agency organiza- 
tion, the advertiser whose money is 
being spent, and the publisher. 
Each of these groups has interests 
peculiar to itself, and yet, all three 
have other interests in common. 
There is no need to give these vari- 
ous interests here, for they are 
familiar to all in the business. 

It is important and absolutely 
necessary that the buyer of space 
recognize and satisfactorily meet 
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NO ARTISTS TO EXPLOIT 
NO STATIONS TO SELL 


Columbia Specializes in Delivering 


Better Electrical Transcriptions! 


Columbia does not represent any 
broadcasting stations. Neither 
do we act as agents for artists. 
So “booking” considerations do 
not affect the prices or produc- 
tion of Columbia Transcrip- 
tions. For your Columbia Spot 
Disc programs you choose just 
the talent you want, and select 
just the stations you need for 
proper coverage. 


If your desire—Columbia can 
also supply you with radio 
plans, original ideas, continui- 
ties and talent. But we’re inter- 
ested primarily in giving you 
the best recordings that can be 
made. That’s why Columbia 
Electrical Transcriptions make 
finer, more effective broadcasts! 


And there are no weak links in the 
production of Columbia Spot Discs. 
for Columbia has had more than 
forty years’ experience in the record- 
ing of entertainment. It was the 
Columbia Recording Laboratories 
that were chosen in 1924 by Western 


COLUMBIA 





ELECTRICAL 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Electric to develop the electrical 
system of recording to its present 
peak of perfection. So Columbia 
Transcriptions come from the hands 
of a staff highly trained in every 
phase of disc production. They save 
you money, time and trouble—and 
deliver better radio programs, too. 


Use electrical transcriptions—for the 
economy, complete control of cover- 
age and certainty of performance 
they assure you. And be sure you 
use Columbia Transcriptions! There 
are Columbia recording studios in 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
—Columbia representatives in most 
of America’s principal cities. Mail 
the coupon for further information— 
mail it today. 


Some Nationally Advertised Products 
on Columbia Electrical Transcription 
Programs: 

Kraft Phoenix Cheese 

Bulova Watches 

Brown Fence and Wire 
Ridgway’s Teaspoon Tea 

Vick’s VapoRub 

Davis Baking Powder 

Majestic Radios and Refrigerators 
Devoe & Raynolds Paints 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder 

Pequot Sheets 


CoLtumsBiA PHonocrarn Co., Inc. 
New York City . Dept. P. I. 5 


Name 
Business 


Address 
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these interests. He accomplishes 
this by discussing his selections 
with these groups—not in a per- 
functory, matter-of-fact manner, 
but by exercising his selling abil- 
ity—by setting forth his reasons 
for his selections, with a view to 
the particular interests of the 
group he is addressing. 

The ability of the buyer of space 
depends to a considerable extent on 
his selling ability. He must liter- 
ally be just as good a salesman of 
ideas as he is a buyer of space. 


To Advertise New Garden 


Aquarium 
S. Cheney and Son, Manlius, N. Y., 
have appointed G, Barthe & Com- 
pany, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of their 
Orneco line of garden ornaments. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used 
shortly to advertise a new illuminated 
aquarium. The Barthe agency also han- 
dles this company’s advertising of its 

grinders and cast cylinders. 


New Accounts for Bisberne 


Agency 

The Illinois Military School, Aledo, 
Iil., and the Fisk Teachers Agency, Chi- 
cago, have appointed the Bisberne Ad- 
vertising Company, of Chicago, to direct 
their advertising accounts. Educational 
publications, magazines and newspapers 
will be used. 


Antiseptic Account to 


Porter-Eastman 


The C. A. Mosso Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, have appointed the Porter-Eastman 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to handle the advertising of ‘“‘Oil- 
of-Salt” antiseptic. Newspapers, maga- 
— | and business publications will be 
used. 


Joins “The Infants’ and 
Children’s Review” 


Richard Sewing, formerly with the 
Infants’ & Children’s Department, New 
York, has joined the sales staff of The 
Infants’ and Children’s Review of that 
city. 


Robert Drake with “Harper’s 


Bazaar” 

Robert Drake is now New England 
manager of Harper's Bazaar, New York. 
He was formerly with the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company. 


With Schwab and Beatty 


Carl Seaburgh, formerly of the copy 
staff of Paul Mathewson, Inc., has 
joined the staff of Schwab and Beatty, 
Inc,, New York, advertising agency. 
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To Appeal Utah Court De. 


. 2 — 84 
cision on Tobacco Advertising 

Has a State legislature the right ; 
prohibit one or more mediums to ad. 
vertise a given article or product with. 
out prohibiting all mediums? This ques. 
tion is to be passed upon by the United 
States Supreme Court, the Packer Cor 
poration, outdoor advertising concern of 
Salt Lake City, having decided to ap. 
peal the decision of the Utah State 
Supreme Court which recently held the 
Utah law forbidding the advertising of 
tobacco in any form by the use of out 
door mediums and car cards was 
constitutional. The law is claimed to he 
discriminatory. 

In view of the fact that Utah's 
highest court passed only upon the cor 
stitutionality of the law and not upor 
the merits of the alleged violation of th: 
law, certain formalities are being gone 
through with the co-operation of the 
public prosecutor and lower courts ir 
order that the case may be put in proper 


shape for submission to the United 
States Supreme Court. It is stated that 
no time will be lost in carrying the 


case to this high court. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Add to 
Line 

Eaton, Crane & Pike, Pittsfield, Mass., 
manufacturer of writing papers, is now 
producing a series of announcement, 
advertising and wedding papers through 
its subsidiary, the Eaton Paper Com- 
pany, Adams, Mass. The new line will 
be promoted entirely by the Eaton Paper 
Company and will be distributed directly 
through flat paper merchants throughout 
the country. 


E. J. MacKenzie Leaves 
Toledo Agency 


Eben J. MacKenzie, one of the found- 
ers of MacKenzie, Goldbach & Berdan, 
Toledo advertising agency, has resigned 
as vice-president of that company and 
has disposed of his interest in the firm 


New Business at Los Angeles 

Norma Gleeson, formerly with the 
H. C. Bernsten Advertising Agency, Los 
Angeles, and Martin Allen, formerly of 
the Adohr Creamery Company, of that 
city, have started their own advertising 
service at 816 Merritt Building, Los 
Angeles. 
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A. E. Grimes Joins Gonthier ®P@\ 


Campbell 


A. E. Grimes, formerly with the sales 
staff of the Modern Printing Company, 
Montreal, has joined the staff of Gon- 
thier-Campbell, advertising agency of that 
city. 


J.C. Lewis Has Own Business 


James C. Lewis, formerly with Ward 
& Lewis, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
Chicago, has started his own business at 
that city, with offices at 333 North 
Michigan Avenue. 
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Dealer Helps That Retailers 
Are Glad to Use 


The Fifth of a Series Appearing in the First Issue 
of Each Month 


the year 


me pr ice 


The stand is metal—the man is lithe 
graphed on curdboard. Complet 
stand given without charge to S. ( 
Johnson & Son dealers who buy 
stipulated quantity of wax 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
offer this counter display 
piece. The upper half is a 
glass mirror; the lower is 
made of hunters pink vel- 
vet. The base is of black 


wood 


Lithographed in nine colors 

—32 inches high and 24 

inches wide—holds three , 

Big Bens. Bold, compelling 

photographic realism. No Te BE “ 
charge 
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he Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. first 
ought this out as a paper weight. Deal- 
s bought 2,500 at $1.50 each. Since first 
the year 500 ash trays have been sold at 
me price. Given by dealers to customers. 





he Hurley Machine 
ompany offers this mov- 
¢ display for $2. The 


wo cut-out figures were 


ude by the silk screen 
ocess. Background ac- 


essories not furnished. 


he moving apron af- 


rds a constant change 


of copy 


Used for Johnson & Johnson 
baby products. It measures 20 
inches in height; 9 inches at 
widest point. A dark blue back- 
ground, lettered in white, the 
crosses in red. Some 5,000 dis- 
tributed free with one-gross 
orders of baby products. The 
stand revolves 
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EDWARDS & DEUTSCH 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO:-+ -+-MILWAUKEE 
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OCAL Newspaper Display Rep- 
resentative. For the best lo- 
ul display man, the space buying 
wdges agreed unanimously upon 
arly Jones. Few local display men 
lve as good linage records as 
furly’s over a period of years, 
d none today possesses his dra- 
tic faculty of hippodroming his 
ales story. He is one of the col- 
rful space salesmen of the past 
ho has been able to modernize 
is showmanship so that it clicks 

vith present-day space buyers. 
To start with, Curly has per- 
mality—gobs of it. A splendid 
nixer with his fellow men, and an 
vening’s entertainment in himself. 
However, he does not rely solely 
toon his magnetic personality to 
» the lion’s share of carrying his 
ote points. He knows his paper 
nside and out; its circulation and 
ts market for any store you are 
buying space for; can convince you 
bro or con on the duplication argu- 
ment, and is as keenly interested 
in retail merchandising as any de- 

partment store executive. 

However, as anyone who has 
ever sold retailers knows, it some- 
times takes more than facts and 
figures to get their names on a 
contract. Not a few retailers con- 
sider themselves last word auth- 
rities on a newspaper as an ad- 
vertising medium, and often their 
arguments against a certain paper 
are built upon personal prejudices, 
such as “My wife doesn’t read 
your newspaper,” and therefore 
‘It's not read by the right people,” 
‘The persons who have money to 
buy furniture are not readers of 

your paper,” etc., ad infinitum. 
_— To convince these retailers usu- 
H ally requires some stunt solicita- 
tee tion, and few are better than Curly 
NY Jones for providing just the right 


The first article in this series appeared 
in last week’s issue of Printers’ Inx, 
page 33. 

















An All-American Space Selling 
Eleven 


nother Member-of the Team Is Selected—Second in a Series of Articles 


By John J. McCarthy 


Account Manager, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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stunt. His achievements in this 
line are legion. For instance, one 
large furniture retailer steadfastly 
refused to use Jones’ paper be- 
cause it didn’t carry as much fur- 
niture advertising as some of the 
other Papers. As a matter of fact, 
Curly’s sheet carried more furni- 
ture advertising than three other 
newspapers which the same adver- 
tiser was using. 

Try as he did with charts and 
figures, Curly just could not con- 
vince this retailer that his paper 
carried a large proportion of fur- 
niture advertising. Finally, one 
Sunday Curly clipped all the fur- 
niture advertisements from a single 
issue. He pasted them up end to 
end, making a good-sized roll. 

Bright and early the next morn- 
ing he called on the retailer. As 
he entered his store he unraveled 
the roll of furniture advertisements 
on the floor. It covered consider- 
able distance. As the amazed re- 
tailer and his clerks gathered 
around to inquire what was the 
big idea, Curly pertinently in- 
formed them: 

“You have repeatedly told me 
that no furniture advertising ever 
appears in my newspaper. This 
just represents what was in yester- 
day’s issue alone.” 

P. S.—He got the contract. 

Another instance. One depart- 
ment store advertising manager 
staunchly maintained that no 
women ever read Curly Jones’ 
sheet—it’s a morning newspaper, 
hence, archaically reasoned the ad 
mandger, no housewife ever got a 
glimpse of it. Her husband took 
it with him to the office. 

Curly maintained that such was 
not the case and attempted to show 
that one feature writer—Han- 
nah Household—who edited the 
women’s page had a tremendous 
following, but the ad manager re- 
fused to believe it. Finally one af- 
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ternoon Curly nonchalantly strolled 
into ad manager’s office and 
abruptly asked him: 

“Do you want me actually to 
prove to you that Hannah House- 
hold has the largest and most re- 
sponsive audience of women read- 
ers in this town?” 

“Produce some tangible evidence, 
Curly, and I might believe you.” 

“Okay.” 

Curly walked over to the door, 
whistled loudly. In strutted three 
colored porters with huge sacks of 
mail slung over their shoulders. 
Without a word, they opened the 
sacks and began pouring their con- 
tents upon the floor. While the 
advertising manager was still won- 
dering what it was all about, Curly 
reached down, scooped up a fistful 
of letters and slapped them on his 
desk. 

“Here,” exclaimed Curly, “is but 
one week’s mail which Hannah 
Household received from her read- 
ers. What more proof do you 
want that women actually read my 
newspaper ?” 

P. S.—Curly also got this con- 
tract. And it was a fat one, too— 
100,000 lines. 

(To be continued) 


J. W. Jones Joins Knox 


a : 
Gelatine 

Wiley Jones, until recently president 

of Jou Home Preserves, Inc., Rochester, 


N. Y., and New York, Old ‘Home mar- 
malade and jellies, has disposed of his 
interest in that company and has joined 
the Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company, 
Inc., Johnstown, N. Y., Knox Gelatine. 
Mr. Jones was also formerly Eastern 
advertising manager of the Progressive 
Grocer, New England manager of the 
Butterick Publishing Company and an ac- 
count executive with Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc. 


Blue Moon Cheese to Evans, 
Nye & Harmon 
Blue Moon Cheese Products, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has appointed Evans, Nee & 
Harmon, Inc., New York adve ising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Magazines will he used 


Hoyt Agency Gets Molasses 
Account 


The American Molasses Company, New 
York, has appointed Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., to direct the advertising 


of Grandma's Old-fashioned Molasses. 
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Ek. F. Molyneux Heads Ney 


York Art Directors 

Edward F. Molyneux, art director of 
the Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., has 
been elected president of the Art Direc. 
tors Club of New 
York. 

Other officers 
elected are: 

first vice-presi- 
dent, René Clarke, 
of Calkins & 
Holden; second 
vice-president, Dee 
Carlton Brown, of 
Geare-Marston, 
Inc.; secretary, H. 
Thurland Hanson, 
of the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, 
Inc., and treasurer, 
Denison Budd, of 
the Frank Presbrey 
Company, Inc. 

The new execu- 
tive committee in- 
cludes: 

C. Halstead 
Cottington, of the Campbell-Ewald Con 
pany; Gordon Aymar, of The Blac} 
Company; Peirce Johnson, of The R: 
H. Jones Company, and Stuart Campbell, 
of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


E. F. Molyneux 


Further Plans for Great Lakes 
Clubs Convention 


The Advertising Affiliation has re 
ceived acceptances from additional speak 
ers who will address its annual conventior 
to be held at Hamilton, Ont., May 15 
and 16. In addition to the speakers listed 
in a report on the convention last week 
there will be: Milton D. Bergey, Bergey, 
Laut & Company, Toronto, “How the 
Salesman Can Profit from Advertising”; 
Evan S. Rusher, president, Standard 
Store Service Corporation, “Modern 
Methods of Retail Merchandising’; Tim 
Thrift, assistant sales manager, American 
Sales Book Company, Elmira, N. 

E. D. Ring, Ronald’s Advertising Agency, y 
Rh “Startling Statistics”; and 

. Prendergast, advertising manager, 
Imperial Oil Company of Canada, “Buy- 
ing Good-will”; J. Murray Gibbon, gen- 
eral publicity agent, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Montreal, “Advertising to Slow 
Music,” and L. R. Greene, vice-president, 
Tuckett Tobacco Company, Hamilton, 
“Advertising Campaigns I Have Seen.” 

The Hamilton Players’ Guild, under 
the direction of Victor Tandy, will pre 
sent a sketch entitled “Indirect Male. 


Radio Board Denies Publish- 
ers’ Plea for Lottery Ban 


The petition of Elisha Hanson, attorne 
for the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, for an order banning the 
broadcasting of lottery and gift programs 
has been denied by the Federal Radio 
Commission by a vote of four to one 
The Radio Commission held that such a 
regulation cannot be legally promulgated 
and that the question of prohibiting lot 
tery advertising by radio is a matter for 
legislation by Congress. 
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“Here 


the buying habits 
of a million 
Americans will 
be influenced! 


é °WORL 
Fd 





At a cost of less than half a cent per person 


You can meet more than a million potential cus- 
tomers face to face 
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Make actual demonstration of your products 


Distribute samples and literature 


Show silent motion pictures of your product in use 
—or do all of these things together 


HE WORLD-WIDE 1931 Ex- 

hibit will occupy the most 
prominent location on the midway 
at twenty great state and county 
fairs—which were visited by more 
than 2,500,000 persons last year. 

It will be the only free attrac- 
tion on the grounds. 


For weeks in advance, newspaper 
publicity and billboards will 
feature free fashion shows, free 
talking picture programs, free 
vaudeville acts, free samples of 
merchandise. 


And a giant robot standing out- 
side the exhibition tent will shout 
his invitation to come inside. 
Electric lights will flash an echo 
to this, 


Courteous guides will escort the 
visitors to your booth to hear your 
story told by an_ experienced 
demonsirator—to see your product 
in actual use—to receive samples 
and descriptive literature, which 
are taken home in a decorated 
bag which we supply to them 
free. 


This offers manufacturers of 
drugs, cosmetics, foods and count- 
less other products a timely op- 
portunity to boost their 1931 sales 
in a big way. 


The cost? Ridiculously low! 
Less than half a cent per person 
covers everything: space, decora- 
tions, demonstrator, publicity, 
guides, installation, etc. 


With only a limited amount of space available, 


prompt action is imperative. 


Investigate our plan 


— Now. Study our “circulation” proof — the rich 
market we reach and influence—the dealer “‘tie-up”’ 
possible, etc. Write, phone or wire for information! 


WORLD-WIDE EXHIBITS, 


325 West 4l1st Street 





INC. 
New York City 








—————- 
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Records 


are made to be 


Broken 


The Friday, April 10th, issue 
of the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS contained the 
largest volume of adver- 
tising ever published inany 
single issue in the history 
of New Jersey's leading 
Newspaper. 





FOUR carloads of news- 
print was required to ac- 
commodate the volume of 
advertising published. This 
means that 190,000 pounds 
or 95 tons of paper rolled 
through the giant NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS presses 
to print the more than 160,- 
000 copies of the 64-page 
paper necessary to carry 
the news of the day and 
the announcements of ad- 
vertisers into the homes of 
North Jersey residents. 


Further proof that busi- 
ness in metropolitan 
Newark depends upon the 


Newark 
Evening 
News EUGENE W. FARRELL 


Busingss and Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Detroit 
San Francisco 
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The Four Dimensions of 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 8) 


no compasses? No maps? Nog 
records of those who have gone 
before? Shall we not send oyt 


advance guards? Watch for the 
surprise attack?. Rely not only on 
our own judgment but upon that 
of other men who have traveled 
similar country before? People get 
killed pioneering mostly when they 
get too sure of themselves 
neglect precautions. 

Enthusiasm with its feet on the 
ground. Bigness made small so we 
can examine it. Power made 
humble by knowledge of its own 
ignorance. Youth that strives for 
the wisdom of maturity. 

I think this is the way adver- 
tising may avoid becoming to 
heavy by over-emphasis on any one 
of its aspects. This way it will 
avoid being blamed for failures for 
which it is not responsible. This 
way we can get the most out of 
one of the best tools in our sales 


kit! 


and 


E. L. Forstner Heads 
David Lupton’s Sons 


Edward L. Forstner, for fourteer 
years with the David Lupton’s Sons 
Company, Philadelphia, aed specialties, 
has been elected president. e succeeds 
David D. Lupton, who becomes chairmat 
of the board. H. C. Grubbs, formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales of RCA- 
Victor, Inc., has been elected executive 
vice-president of the Lupton company 


General Lock Appoints 
Milwaukee Agency 


The General Lock Corporation, Mil 
waukee, has appointed Klau-Van Pieter 
som-Dunlap Associates, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Business-paper and direct 
mail advertising will be used. 


Appoints Campbell-Sanford 


C. A. Barden, Oberlin, Ohio, has ay 
pointed the Campbell-Sanford Advertising 
Company, Toledo, to direct the advertis 
ing of his score-card and pencil atta 
ment for golf putters. Sporting goods 
dealer and golf magazines will be used 


Appoints Stypes 


The Richmond, Calif., Record-Herald 


has appointed Arthur W. Stypes, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, San Francisco, 
as its national advertising representative. 
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New Accounts for Brisacher 
Agency 

The San Francisco office of Emil 
Brisacher & Staff has been ogous to 
jirect the advertising of artinelli’s 

Apple Cider Company, Watsonville, 
Calif. Newspaper, radio and outdoor ad- 
vertising will be used. This agency has 
aso been retained by the Export Fibre- 
board Case Association, recently formed 


with head offices in San Francisco, to 
acquaint shippers in European markets 
with the advantages of shipping in 
fbreboard instead of wood. European 
publications and American magazines 
with European circulation will be used. 


Appointed by De Soto Motors 


R. M. Rowland has been appointed 

assistant sales manager of the he Soto 
Motor Corporation, Detroit John J. 
Palmer has 


been appointed assistant to 
the president. Ray t Blackwell becomes 
lirector of advertising of De Soto. 

Mr. Rowland was formerly sales pro- 


motion manager and later advertising 
irector of the Chrysler Sales Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Blackwell was formerly with 


MacManus, Inc., advertising agency. 
Mr.. Palmer has been with De Soto since 
ts nception. 


Elected by Curtis 1000 


G. E. Wheeler, treasurer of Curtis 
1000, Inc., St. Paul, envelopes, has been 
elected first vice-president of that com- 
any. H. H. Cowie, secretary, has been 
elected second vice-president. J. Blaine 


been made treasurer and 


He vard has 
| secretary. 


L. Hansen, 


Lens Account to Moss-Chase 


_The Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, 
. Y., manufacturer of microscopes, 
projection equipment and other scien- 
tific instruments, has appointed The 
Moss-Chase Company, advertising agency 
f that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


A. Robbins Advanced by 
Ohio Varnish 


L. A. Robbins, 





formerly assistant 
manager of the Ohio Varnish 
Company, Cleveland, has been made ad- 
vertising manager in charge of the ad- 
vertising of Chi-Namel products. 


} 
sales 


Joins Warshak-Warren Agency 


Wilson L. Eyre, formerly with Wil- 
liar n Green, A ‘Corporation, New York, 
has joined the Warshak-Warren Asso- 
ciates, advertising agency of that city, 
as an account executive 


Joins de Pauli & Park 


Paul Nations, formerly with the Pa- 
ific Advertising Staff, San Francisco, 





and, before that, with Doremus & Com- 
pany, has joined the staff of de Pauli 
& ‘Park, San Francisco advertising 
agency. 
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High Cost 
of Pride of Opinion 
in Advertising 


LARGE national advertiser 
said to Guy Clark, our V. P., 
“T know how to produce merchan- 
dise at low cost, but how can I 
advertise and sell at low cost?” 





GUY GAYLER CLARK 


Mr. Clark replied, “Stop making 
your advertising to please your 
own pride of opinion and make it 
to sell the consumer.” 


Mfr.: “How can I do that?” 


Clark: “Use the Street & Finney 
method of testing advertisements 
which finds an ad that will sell 
your merchandise at a _ traceable 
profit and which by reason of cre- 
ating demand instead of mere con- 
sumer acceptance enables you to 
reduce your distribution cost.” 


_ If your advertising is produc- 
ing consumer acceptance only and 
your sales cost is too high, drop a 
line in confidence to Frank Finney, 
President, Street & Finney, Inc. 
(Tested Advertising), 71 West 
35th Street, New York, or phone 
Wisconsin 7-4700. No obligation 
or expense on your part. 
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HOLIDAYS 


in nearby or distant lands 


peoresnon~s women, frayed 
by 2 year's toil ere planning vaca- 
tions which will last a month or two. 


AVEL companies can reach these 
Y.W.C.A. leaders by advertising in 
their own magazine. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
National Official Diaperine 
of the Y.W.C.A 


For complete information write or 
telephone 
HELEN B.LEAVENS Adv. Mgr., 
600 Lexington Ave. New York, N.Y, 
PLaza 3-4700 


























cA nnouncement 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
announces a new, thorough home 
study Course in Modern Advertis- 
ing. Prepared in co-operation with 
leading Agency men and prominent 
Advertising Managers. No text 
books, no theory, no red tape. Ma- 
terial all in loose-leaf form. An in- 
tensive plan of Practical Advertis- 
ing training, based upon the “Learn 
By Doing Method.” For informa- 
tion address Page-Davis School of 
Advertising, 3601 Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 4245, Chicago. 














SELL IT QUICKLY 
EASILY AND ECONOMICALLY 
WITH SLOGANS 


Apt slogans promote sales through their 

unfailing influence or psychological effect 

upon the mind of the public. 

FRANK P. JORDAN, SLOGANEER 
945 Birch St., Scranton, Pa. 
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Teaching Salesmen 
to Use the Advertising 
Portfolio 


Erwin, Wasey & Company 
Los ANGELES, CALIF, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

One of our clients seems to re- 
call definitely that in Paine RS’ 
Ink there appeared an article st: 
ing the importance of teaching sales. 
men the proper use of advertis 
portfolios. Will you kindly advise 
us in what issue this appeared 


H. A. Sresern 

Vice-presi 
HE article referred to by Mr 
Stebbins is “Make the Adver- 
tising Portfolio Easy to Use,” 
which was published in Printers’ 
InK Montucty for February, 193) 
Numerous other articles deali ling 
with other phases of the portfolio 
cone appeared in the Printers 
InK Publications. A list, giving 
the titles of the articles, dates oi 
issue and page numbers, will be 
sent to any reader who desires 

them on request. 

Use of the advertising portfolic 
is probably on the decline, not be- 
cause of any inherent weakness in 
the idea but rather because s 
many manufacturers have not un- 
derstood the importance of teach- 
ing salesmen how to use the port- 
folio. 

In every case where a portfoli 
has been highly successful, success 


has come because the salesman 
first of all believed in the com- 
pany’s advertising, and _ second, 


knew how to pass that belief on to 
retailers. So long as a salesman 
talks to the dealer about advertis- 
ing as though he were delivering a 
set speech and with all the enthu- 
siasm of a Tammany judge about 
to waive immunity, just that long 
will the advertising portfolio be 
what is known to the theatrical 
profession as a flop. 

Of course there are plenty of 
tricks in preparation which will 
make a portfolio more valuable, 
but we have seen apparently crude 
portfolios which have built dealer 
acceptance for advertising solely 
because the salesmen knew how to 
present their case for advertising 
in which they believed firmly.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Insurance Advertisers Appoint 
Convention Chairmen 


Tl following committee chairmen 
ave been selected for the 1931 conven- 
tion of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
erence which will be held in Toronto 
from October 4 to 7: General program, 
Eustace Brook, secretary, Great-West 
fe Assurance Company; life group 
rogram, B. N. Mills, secretary, Bankers 
ife Company, Des Moines; fire-casualty- 
rety group program, Frank S. Ennis, ad- 
ertising manager, Continental Insurance 
Group, New York; registration, J. P. 
Lyons, advertising manager, Manufac- 
rers Life Insurance Company, Toron- 

«hibits, Robert H. Pierce, editor 

The Life Aetnizer,” Hartford, Conn., 

| entertainment, A. L. Cawthorn- 
Pag president, The Life Insurance 
\dvertisers’ Association of Canada. 


Ty ” y . 

Property,” New Magazine 
Property is a new monthly magazine, 
evoted to real estate, which started 
ith the May issue. C. A. Mann is 
ublisher and William S. Constant, for- 
merly advertising manager of Wood, 
Harmon & Company, and more recently 
engaged in the real estate business at 
New York, is editor. J. Churchill King, 
rmerly circulation manager of the 
tor-World Traveler, is in charge of 
lation and promotion work. 


R. K. Penfield with Deco 
Refreshments 


k. K. Penfield, formerly an account 
secutive with the Robert M. McMullen 
Company, New York, and, later, adver- 
tising manager of Grocery Store Prod 
cts, Inc., has been appointed advertis- 
ng manager of Deco Refreshments, Inc., 
Butfalo, N. Y., chain restaurant system. 











Appoints W. I. Tracy 


The Cosea Products Corporation, New 
York, successor to the Blue Ribbon Clam 
Juice Company, has appointed W. 
Tracy, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Newspapers and magazines will be used 
to advertise the company’s Blue-Fair 
lam juice cocktail, clam juice, concen 
trated clam chowder and other products 


Change of Ownership in “The 
Restaurant Man” 


Clarence Kozlay is now owner of The 

Restaurant Man, formerly published by 
the United Restaurant Owners Asso- 
iation. Offices of the publication have 
xen moved from New York to 270 
Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Appoints Badger & Browning 
The Millers Falls Company, Green 
field, ass., has appointed Badger & 
Browning, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
This appointment includes the advertis- 
ng a both the Goodell-Pratt and 
Millers Falls lines. 
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“and 
here’s 
how” 


isa five-minute story 
on the way to know 
that the best ability 
of your agency will 
be at work on your 
account . . . not occa- 


sionally, but always. 


It is a definite 
statement of definite 
methods for putting 
an ideal into daily 


practice. 


Without being sub- 
jected to solicita- 
tion, you can ask 


for a copy. 


Please do. 


295 


MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Agent For many years 
> -onmna? or 
and Business : RINTERS = INK 
Stent las carried ar- 
unda- ticles on the sub- 
mentals ject of wages, 


regularization of employment, in- 
dustrial morale, in the realization 
that advertising must always be a 
part of sound management. 
Advertising representing the con- 
sumer viewpoint has its great op- 
portunity now to translate sound 
management principles into action 
and a company voice in print. 
This point of view was well pre- 
sented by Laurence G. Meads, The 
Blackman Company, in his talk at 
the agents’ convention last week. 
Failure of some _ advertising 
agents to contact top executives 
has been due, he pointed out, to 
the fact that too little attention 
has been given to some of the 


broader management considerations 
which normally interest the presi- 
dent and board of directors. 
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The speaker made an excellent 
point when he said: 

“Regularization of employment 
is one of the broadest questions we 
face, and because, in the final 
analy sis it is a question of regular. 
izing demand or of guaranteeing 
demand it is peculiarly a problem 
of the advertising agent, an oppor- 
tunity. 

“A company that has been suc 
cessful in guaranteeing regular em- 
ployment has, first of all, been suc- 
cessful in minimizing its peaks and 
valleys of production. 

“Regularizing production be- 
comes prohibitively expensive if 
not impossible unless some measure 
of regulating demand can be estab- 
lished. It is certainly significant 
that the company which has gone 
the farthest in guaranteeing em- 
ployment is a company that for 
years has been a leading advertiser. 

“The responsibility of industry to 
guarantee labor an opportunity to 
work, is truly the responsibility of 
the advertising agent, for industry 
has no sure cure for unemployment 
except work itself—and work de- 
pends upon demand. Demand is a 
consumer state of mind, and no 
single factor influences the con- 
sumer state of mind as positively 
as the work of the advertising 
agent.” 

There is a point of view which 
is sound, progressive, and impor- 
tant for every man engaged in ad- 
vertising and publishing to remem- 
ber. 

Advertising faces its great op- 
portunity for going ahead. It is 
also in danger. It all depends on 
how many agency men and pub- 
lishers can see in the near future, 
their opportunity and responsibility 
in matters of national economic 
importance. 


2,000 That in 1927, 200 
Executives ©°Porations with 
combined assets 
of more than $67,000,000,000, con- 
trolled between 35 and 45 per cent 
of the business wealth of the 
United States was shown by a 
study made by Gardiner C. Means 
and described by him in a recent 
issue of the American Economic 
Review. 
Mr. Means pointed out further 
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that, within recent years, these cor- 
porations have been growing three 
times as fast as the 300,000 smaller 
corporations, so that, ‘despite the 
depression, there is little question 
that his percentage figures are 
conservative when applied to con- 
ditions in 1 

Such a trend, of course, opens 
up tremendous possibilities. Radical 
thinkers. will see in the trend only 
one more discouraging sign of the 
“thralldom of big business.” More 
conservative and more hopeful 
business thinkers will, we feel, see 
in these figures a promise of fu- 
ture g 

Mr. Means reports that these 
200 corporations represented less 
than 2,000 directors. This means 
that in the hands of a compara- 
tively small group lies the hope 
for a solution of the problems 
which threaten business with chaos. 
If this group should be far-seeing 
enough, it has in its power the 
ability to set up concerted action 
which might eliminate chaos and 
bring about order. 

It is beyond the bounds of rea- 
son even to hope for such con- 
certed action immediately. Laws 
that have been beneficial to free 
business intercourse also have made 
big business timid of co-operative 
activity. Too many executives still 
fail to realize their responsibilities, 
with the result that immediate ac- 
tion might be predicated on re- 
pressive measures. 

We feel that the day of the 
dummy director is passing. Direc- 
tors who direct are taking more 
and more interest in the broad, 
general problems of business as a 
whole. There is being created in 
the executive mind a critical atti- 
tude toward sacred cows that is 
wholesome. From this critical atti- 
tude is developing a keen desire to 
meet those problems which are a 
challenge to capitalism as a system. 
Two thousand business men 


working toward a common goal 
could accomplish wonders. May the 
day soon come when they will real- 
ize the necessity of a common aim 
and the great possibilities which 
are inherent in a progressive pro- 
gram for American business. 
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$500,000,000 Radio listeners 


Returned °™ evening last 
Good: week may have 
s heard D. F. Kelly, 
president of The Fair, large Chi- 
cago department store. Mr. Kelly 
is also president of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and 
it was primarily in this latter ca- 
pacity that he spoke. 

Mr. Kelly’s _ statistics were 
amazing. In one part of the talk 
he mentioned that 14 per cent of 
all merchandise sold at retail in 
this country is returned. In an- 
other part, he gave the figure 
$500,000,000 as the dollar value of 
merchandise returned to depart- 
ment stores alone. 

These staggering totals, he im- 
pressed upon his hearers, were in- 
evitably reflected in the cost of 
merchandise. Department stores, 
he went on, have already reduced 
prices considerably but one way 
for consumers to bring about still 
lower prices would be to help les- 
sen the returned-goods evil. 

All this Mr. Kelly told his un- 
seen audience as officially commis- 
sioned spokesman for the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 

We applaud the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association for its de- 
cision to hammer at this terrific 
load under which distribution stag- 
gers. But we humbly suggest that 
borrowed time over the radio—the 
time in this case being donated by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.—is not the 
way to solve a half-billion dollar 
problem. 

This problem of returned goods 
has its roots, not in public fancy, 
but in retail store policy. It is a 
direct outgrowth of the mistaken 
idea that “the public is always 
right.” Fostered by intense com- 
petition, that mischievous concep- 
tion of service has led to a rivalry 
in returned goods privileges among 
department and other stores that is 
directly responsible for today’s 
burden upon distribution. 

Consequently, the first point of 


attack should be, not the public, 


but department-store management. 
If the department stores could 
work out co-operatively a sensibly 
restricted plan of accepting returns, 
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enormous progress would promptly 
be made in whittling down that 
$500,000,000 total. After all, of 
what avail is it to urge the public 
to exercise restraint when depart- 
ment store clerks are so quick to 
inform customers that “if for any 
reason you are dissatisfied, all 
you’ve got to do is send it back”? 
(A survey indicates that the policy 
of selling on approval explains 
12.68 per cent of all returns.) 

Secondly, it ought to be easier 
for the department stores to con- 
vince their own personnel of the 
need for restraint than to convince 
the general public. Therefore, step 
number two would seem to be— 
once the department stores have 
agreed upon a uniform plan of 
action—to educate their store staffs 
thoroughly. 

Having thus treated the roots of 
the problem, it will then be time 
to think of the public. 

It has been estimated that the 
average return to department stores 
amounts to about $4. It has also 
been estimated that the cost of 
handling each of these transactions 
is 50 cents. On a total of $500,000,- 
000 returns, that would indicate a 
cost to department stores of over 
$60,000,000, not including addi- 
tional losses due to markdowns re- 
sulting from damaged and soiled 
merchandise. 

It seems to us that, having taken 
care of the first two factors, the 
success the department stores meet 
in reducing the half-billion dollars 
of returns will depend on how 
much they are willing to spend in 
advertising to cut down losses of 
over $60,000,000 annually. Bor- 
rowed time on the air isn’t going 
to make much of a dent—unless 
the N. R. D. G. A. is able to bor- 
row an awful lot! 


““What Do If the trumpets 


You Think of of all the writers, 
orators and poli- 
Russia?” ticians blaring in 





unison for the downfall of Soviet 
Russia were anywhere nearly so 
effective as Joshua’s, the renowned’ 
Five-Year Plan would have long 
ago collapsed. The failure to ac- 
complish the miracle, however, is 
evidently not much of a disappoint- 
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ment to the tooters. Their zeal js 
as relentless as the Crusaders’. 

And theirs is only one way oj 
looking at Russia. Another fac. 
tion holds an opposite view, quite 
as dogmatic and fully as adamant, 

Amid the conflict of sentiments, 
there is the man who earnestly 
seeks an intelligent attitude to 
assume toward Soviet Russia. He 
is aware of the camouflage oj 
propaganda. He knows what re- 
ports to discount. Somehow his 
patriotism cannot be aroused by 
trenchant denunciations and elo- 
quent resolutions. He*hears the 
buzz of replies in response to the 
question, “What do you think of 
Russia?” but he shies at commit- 
ting himself to a definite opinion. 

To this man we offer a bit of 
advice. We recommend that he 
weigh carefully Russia, as Dr. Will 
Durant sees it: “A quarter of the 
earth transformed into a laboratory 
for economic and political experi- 
ment; ideas that have been merely 
ideas for millennia suddenly given 
a chance to prove themselves in 
fact.” 

That, to our way of thinking, is 
a sane, cool appraisal; Russia, in a 
word, an experiment. A whisper 
amid the inevitable clamor. But a 
whisper that expresses more than 
all the shouters could ever hope to 
convey. 





Jerome Sill with Babson 


Jerome Sill has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Seinen Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. He 
was formerly with the Britt-Gibbs Com- 
pany, St. Louis advertising agency. 





Buys El Paso Agency 
H. W. Hailey, Inc., El Paso, Tex.. 
advertising agency, has en purchased 
by the W. T. Mithoff Company, adver- 
tising agency, also of that city. 





New Account to Fitzgerald 


The Cloverland Dairy Products Com- 
pany, Inc., New Orleans, has appointed 
the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 





Joins Mayers Agency 


Harry P. Cox, formerly with the Pa- 
cific Railwa Advertising Company, has 
joined the Seayers Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive. 
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Most workers are tempted 
sooner or later to standardize 
their formulas. 

The stomach specialist traces 
all bodily discord to the stomach. 
The Gothic architect has a con- 
tempt for the modern. The spe- 
cialist in real estate mortgages 
sees nothing but speculative risk 
in railroad bonds. 

The advertising agent does not 
escape. He is tempted to stand- 
ardize his copy philosophy, his 
art, his typography. Sometimes 
he sincerely believes he has found 
a universal panacea. 

But, unfortunately, turbines, 
beans and bonds each have their 
individuality as merchandise. 
Furthermore, no two turbine, 
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bean or bond companies are ex- 
actly alike. No two would thrive 
best on the same copy or art, or 
in the same list of media. 

To our minds an important test 
of any advertisement is this: ‘“‘Has 
the true character of the merchan- 
dise and its maker been revealed 
in the most inviting light?” We 
believe that it is our business to 
reveal the manufacturer’s individ- 
uality—not our own. 

The manufacturer is more 
often right than wrong when 
he says, “My business is differ- 
ent.” 

Often it is exactly that differ- 
ence which is fairly crying out 
for expression in print. 

Is it so with you? 


ADVERTISING e¢ 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
Magazine Newspaper Outdoor Street Car Radio 


The BLACKMAN Conf 





Advertising Club News 


Business Itself Sees Need for 


Distribution Director 
Lee H. Bristol, vice-president of the 
Bristol-Myers Company and president of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., declared last week that the busi- 
ness depression has indicated a broader 
concept of the duties of the distribution 
director—a_ position first suggested by 
him in a talk two years ago. Mr. Bristol 
was speaking at the luncheon meeting of 

the Chicago Advertising Council. 
‘When I spoke, back in October, 1929, 
of a distribution director I had in mind a 


man who would co-ordinate sales and 
advertising.”” said Mr. Bristol. “The 
events that have transpired since then 


have brought home as the main lesson, I 
believe, the fact that we have been short- 
sighted, that we have been woefully un- 
prepared. That means a broader concept 
of the job of the distribution director, 
for in distribution seems to be the great- 
est lack of foresightedness based on defi- 
nite, co-ordinated knowledge. 
“Production ends when the finished 
product is laid down at our factory door, 


packed and ready for shipment. From 
then on it is all distribution. We cannot 
even separate financing from it, since 


there is the financing of production and 
the financing of distribution. The dis- 
tribution director, then, should be the 
man who takes the product from the 
factory door and turns it into profits. 
Credits, distribution cost accounting and 
the traffic department should all come 
under his supervision, as well as_ the 
activities of the sales and advertising 
departments. 

“That this whole concept is economically 
sound is proved by the fact that men 
today are now doing this very work, 
though perhaps not under the same title,” 
he concluded. 

* x 


New York Bureau Issues 
Ninth Annual Report 


During the last twelve months, the 
investors’ section of the Better Business 
Bureau of New York City answered ap- 
proximately 17,750 inquiries and com- 
plaints, or an average of nearly sixty 
each working day, according to the 
ninth annual report of the Bureau which 
has been issued for the year ended 
April 30, 1931. The activities of the 
Bureau’s merchandise section increased 
about 30 per cent in 1930 over the 
previous year, the report also shows, 
while the rate of increase so far in 1931 
has been even greater. 

.. 2 


Technical Publicity Group to 
Hold Outing 


The Technical Publicity Association, 
Inc., New York, will hold its second an- 
nual ganfbol on May 21 at the Canoe 
Brook Country Club, Summit, N. J. 
The committee in charge consists of 
F. C. Koch, of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company; George R. Holmes, 


of S Industries, Inc., and Henry 
H. Wilkinson, of The Permutit Com- 
pany. 
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Sees Increased Sales Only Way 
Out of Depression 


Foreign antagonism, caused by ridicy 


lous tariff barriers, cannot be downed 
by cheerful grins, declared David Law 
rence, publisher of the United State; 
Daily, m a talk which he made, las 
week, before the Advertising Club oj 
New York. The situation calls for th 
Government taking a new perspective 
on business, he said. Instead of this 
perspective being national or interna. 
tional, it will be a combination of the 
two. The way out of the current depres. 


sion is through the avenue of increased 
sales, which must be the result of in. 
creased foreign trade. 

The doctrine of reciprocal understand. 
ing, he said, is not a new one and now 
more than ever before, its pertinency is 
being appreciated by more and mor 
economists. 

Mr. Lawrence pointed out that 9) pe: 
cent of the product of American manu 
facture is consumed at home. The re 
maining 10 per cent, which depends on 
foreign consumption, is the margin of 
profit or loss, the difference between 
running full time and under half-time, 
or the shutting down entirely of many 
industries. 

The United States, in his opinion, 
must take the initiative in the economic 
readjustment of the world. Its business 
leaders must find a market for that 
extra 10 per cent that is not consumed 
at home. To find that market, Mr. Law- 
rence said, the Government must graduate 
into a new and a broader perspective. 

s ¢ 6 


Again Heads Association of 
Advertising Men 

Howard Mack Warner, of the Perry 

Candy Company, Long Island City, 

N. Y., was re-elected president of the 

Association of Advertising Men, New 

York, a group of younger men in adver 


tising, at its meeting held at its club 
rooms in the Grand Central Palace or 
May 1 


Other officers elected were as follows 


First vice-president, Jess Abrams; 
second vice-president, Howard Sarine 
treasurer, Harold Morrell; assistant 
treasurer, Allan Swenken; secretary, 
John Patafio, and assistant secretary, 
Leo Steinfeld. 

New directors elected are: Emanue 
Jacoby, P. A. Porter and Edwin F 
Skillman. 


* * * 


Allyn Fitschen Heads Madison 


Club 
Allyn Fitschen has been elected pres 
ident of the Madison, Wis., Advertising 
Club. Fred Bittorf has been elected vice- 
grontent, Arthur Worth, secretary, and 
mil Cady, treasurer. 


Directors elected are: Mrs. June 
Wheeler, Ray Perkins, Gordon White, 
John L. Meyer and James Hamilton. 


has been named official 
Ad- 


Arthur Towell 
representative of the club to the 
vertising Federation of America. 
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broken view on all four panoramic sides. Seventeen splendid 

private offices. Ample general office, mailing room, and store- 
rooms. Magnificent paneled Directors’ Room and Library, with hardwood 
end-on-end floors. This and President’s Office with fireplaces that work, 
and private shower. Fully equipt kitchen. Six private offices pile-carpeted. 
All other floors linoleum. Wide, sunny, wind-swept terraces on both 
floors open direct to offices through French doors. Originally designed 
by the architects, Starrett and VanVleck, for their own use; the most 
unique and attractive office layout in the 42nd Street section and one 
of the very few desired top-floor and pent-house office spaces available 
in New York City. Space can be sublet for year or longer, at bargain 
price, less than $3 a square foot! Furnished or unfurnished . . . and 
available right now, 6200 square feet. 


= right down on the Public Library, with air, light and un- 


Shown only on appointment with 


TERRACED TOP &BALCONY FLOORS CG. K. BROWN 
6,200sq.ft. BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 8 a = » 
AVAILABLE IN 42nd ST. AREA _—_LOngacre 5-9910 











The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ILL men buy ensembles? The 
Schoolmaster asks that ques- 
tion, fully realizing that some 
bright member of the Class is all 
ready to retort, “Shucks no! The 
very word ensemble smacks of the 
feminine.” 
But just as if to flaunt defiance 
in the face of merchandising pre- 


— ® we 
cedent, Bloomingdale’s, New York 
department store, last week adver- 
tised a complete wardrobe for men 
as part of its 59th Anniversary 
Sale. ! 

“Men. Come to Bloomingdale’s 
59th Anniversary Sale in Your 
Birthday Suit . . . and Go Home 
Very Well Dressed in This Com- 
plete Outfit,” the caption read, and 
humorously pictured a gentleman 
carrying out the implied sugges- 
tion, with a barrel as his costume. 

The copy then listed the various 
items that comprised the ensemble, 
and it is interesting to note the 
number of advertised brands pres- 
ent. Here is what the outfit in- 
cluded : 

BRUNTLEY 2-Trouser Suit 

BRUNTLEY Topcoat 

STETSON Hat 

WESTMINSTER Hose 

REIS Union Suit (or Shirt and 
Shorts) 

BRUNTLEY Necktie 

PARIS Garters 


YORKE or A. M. C. Shirt 
MEYERS Gloves 
STRATE-8 Shoes 

HICKOK Belt or Suspenders 


The normal price of the com- 
plete wardrobe, taken from the reg- 
ular stock incidentally, was $102.9, 
However, for one day the price 
was to be $59. 

Will men buy ensembles? Well, 
the Wednesday before last some 
300 barrels were made available 
for whatever purpose empty barrels 
serve. 

* * * 

This is somewhat belated no- 
tice that Uneeda Bakers’ Break- 
fast Week is upon us. The School- 
master was informed that the week 
was about to happen by a letter 
mailed to the stockholders of the 
National Biscuit Company early in 
April. This message was signed 
by the president of the company. 

It is, of course an excellent idea 
to advertise to stockholders and 
even today far less of this is be- 
ing done than should be. The Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, therefore, 
is to be commended on its efforts 
to give stockholders full informa- 
tion concerning an important sales 
event. 

On the other hand, the School- 
master wonders if the following 
paragraph has won much response: 

We suggest that this (informa- 
tion) be not only extended by word- 
of-mouth suggestions, but that you 
also take the opportunity when writ- 
ing personal letters to friends in 
distant cities to append a tscript 


so as to interest the recipient of 
those communications. 


There are already signs of an 
incipient revolt against advertising 
as being omnipresent. Certainly 
the revolt won’t be hurt any if 
several thousand National Biscuit 
stockholders take upon themselves 
the task of greeting friends with 
“Good morning! Did you know 
it was Uneeda Bakers’ Breakfast 
Week?” As a matter of fact it 
is doubtful if very many stock- 
holders will take this message with 
all the seriousness that it might 
warrant. 
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Millions Spent for 
Materials and Equip- 
ment to Modernize 


Old Structures . . . 
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Bank Building of Atlanta 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


BEFORE 


WILL R. BECK 
Building 
Manager 


When the First National Bank of Atlanta 
needed a larger building, they didn't 
tear down the old on y utilized it 
as a unit for a new structure. Wi 
the building manager (who also manages 
a number of other buildings), served on 
; | the building ones = was _ ex- 
nsible for the completion 
AFTER 1]: Completed of the work. . . . Building Owners and 
Managers are spending millions for ma- 
terials and equipment to modernize old 
office and apartment buildings. Go after the remodeling business. It's a 
BIG profitable field! You can bring your product before these buildin 
owners and managers through their business paper, BUILDINGS AN 


ecutive re 


A. B.C. GUARANTEED PAID CIRCULATION 


BUILDINGS Aanpb 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 





Founded 1906 
PORTER-LANGTRY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Member A. B. C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B, P, 


Eastern Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York City 















Showing Framework 
for Addition 
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After all, as things are today, it 
is expecting a little too much of 
the average stockholder, who rea- 
lizes that any efforts he may make 
to sell a product probably will 
add a very small fraction of a 
cent to his earnings, that he shall 
go about shouting any manufac- 
turer’s wares even though he is, 
in a sense, furnishing capital to 
the manufacturer. 

* * 


* 
Harold J. Potter, advertising 
manager of The Welch Grape 


Juice Company, scorns the cut-and- 
dried salutation used in business 
correspondence. No “dear sir,” 
for him. Instead, he salutes in this 
fashion: “Under separate cover, 
gentlemen,” or “Sorry, Mr. Blank,” 
or “Answering, Mr. Blank... .” 
These salutations, of course, lead 
right into the body of the letter 
In other words, the salutation 
really starts the letter. Pa 

A lot of good things can be said 
in favor of a plan of that sort. 

* * 


A Chicago member of the Class 
has been offered a big job—quite a 
distinction in these troubled times. 
Inasmuch as his acceptance of it 
would involve leaving an already 
lucrative connection, he asks the 
Schoolmaster whether he should 
require a contract, covering a 
period of at least a year, before 
taking on his new work. 

The best answer to the member’s 
inquiry can be made by telling here 
an incident involving Darius Miller, 
then president of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and the late James 
J. Hill. 

Mr. Hill once sent for Mr. 
Miller, who, if the Schoolmaster 
remembers correctly, was president 
of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad, and offered him a posi- 
tion. After they had discussed the 
thing for a while Mr. Hill asked: 

“Do you want a contract?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I do not. 
If you don’t like me, I know you 
will find some way of getting rid 
of me. If I don’t like you, I won't 
continue working for you. So why 
a contract?” 

That sort of courageous straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk was just 
the kind that pleased Jim Hill. He 
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knew he had a reputation for being 
ruthless in his dismissal of men 
who did not suit him, and he knew 
that Mr. Miller knew it also. 

“All right,” he replied, “we'll 
have no contract. How much 
salary do you want?” 

Mr. Miller named his then sal- 
ary and ventured the supposition 
that Mr. Hill might want to give 
him say $10,000 a year more. He 
wasn’t especially interested in sal- 
ary anyway. 

He started to work on the se- 
lected date without any more ref- 
erence to salary. But when he got 
his first check he found he was 
receiving just double the amount 
paid him by the M. K. & T. 

The Schoolmaster has no quarrel 
with contracts. They may be ad- 
visable, and even necessary, in 
some cases. But doesn’t it seem 
that a contract can be made a 
refuge for the inefficient—or at 
least that the man incapable of 
holding a job without a contract 
can hardly expect everything to be 
lovely with one? Mr. Hill evi- 
dently thought so. 
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One of our large companies, as 
an economy measure, has shut off 







the showers formerly available to So | 
employees. The big executive who 
i gee 7 order og to see | 
took the rest of the day off, feel- : 
ing that he had earned a well- Blevicl 
deserved vacation. It would be and st 
funny, if it weren’t tragic. . 
* * * time. 

Recently, the Schoolmaster told 
about a quarter-page farm-paper The: 
advertisement featuring airplanes 
for farmers. It brought 300 re- there « 
plies. The Schoolmaster’s refer- k 
ence also brought replies—one ture t 
from Canada. Says the Country tant } 
Guide, of Winnipeg: “A number 
of farmers in Western Canada are §the w 


using airplanes as part of their 
equipment. Unfortunately, as yet 
we have been unable to persuade 
any of the airplane manufacturers 
to advertise their machines with 
- * * * 

The trade-in, it would seem, has 
annoyed the automobile industry 
just about as much as one thing 
can. The only thing, probably, 
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Mr. Glagower and Mr. Blevich 


(with apologies to Stanley R. Latshaw) 


“All matters relative to 
media must be taken up 
with John R. Doe, director 
of media,” the publishers 
are told, The representa- 
tive presents charts to Mr. 
Doe. Also statistics. Mr. 
Doe assures the representa- 
tive he is “on for six 
pages.” But later he is told 
that was only a tentative 
list. Mr. Blevich took him 
off the final list. 


So he crashes the gate 
to see more important Mr. 
Blevich, making a friend 
and success at the same 
time. 


Then, not infrequently, 
there comes into the pic- 
ture the even more impor- 
tant Mr. Glagower, and 
the whole selling effort 


must be turned on him. 


Stanley R. Latshaw, 
president Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company told the 
agency executives at their 
meeting last week these 
things and more. In some 
situations, forty men must 
be seen for a complete sell- 
ing job. 

There are men in every 
agency and manufacturing 
organization, difficult to 
see, sometimes not even 
known to sellers of media. - 


PRINTERS’ INK reaches 
the men who count most 
in the agency and adver- 
tisers’ office. It pays to 
keep your story before 
them all the time, es- 
pecially now when new 
lists start to be considered. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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the kind that pleased Jim Hill. He 
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THERE |S 
A GOOD JOB 


OPEN 
FOR A CAPABLE 


WOMAN 


who can write and talk | 


We need a woman who can take 
hold of the planning and writing 
of two house organs edited for 
a large sales force of women. 
She should be experienced in this 
type of writing, she should be 
able to address groups of women, 
she should have an attractive 
personality and presence. The 
salary is substantial, with oppor- 
tunity for increase. The working 
conditions are unusually agree- 
able. Applicants should write 
immediately giving qualifications 
in detail. Box “‘N,” 188, P. |. 





For Rent 


Light, airy, highly desirable 
space in new, first-class com- 
mercial building in financial 
district at 130 Cedar St. 
About 500 sq. ft. available. 
Favorable for advertising 
specialist or printing broker. 
Apply Court Press, 47 West St. 
Phone, Bowling Green 9-2822. 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
seven to nine copies is $1.25, postpaid, 
and the Monthly holding six copies $2.00, 
postpaid. These binders are an attrac- 
tive addition to any desk or library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 





























can. The only thing, probably, 
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| that could be more annoying would 
be two trade-ins. Well, that’s pre- 
cisely what C. A. Vane, general 
manager of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association thinks will 
come to pass by 1940. By that 
time, says Mr. Vane, used car 
trade-ins will reach the rate of two 
deals for each new car. Will other 
manufacturers who look upon the 
trade-in as merchandising salvation 
see the point? 

* 


* 


The U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce reports 
that single-store independent mer- 
chants are still doing about two- 
thirds of the country’s retail busi- 
ness. However, the Schoolmaster 
wants students to remember that 
the one-third the chains are doing 
is almost entirely big-city business, 
He also wants students to bear in 
mind that there are only 200,000 
chain-store units against many 
more than 1,000,000 independents, 
Figures are like that—what they 
mean depends on how thoroughly 
one analyzes them. 

~*~ * + 

The Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany has developed a novel idea. 
It is nothing other than a color- 
your-own-belt for boys. The belt 
is stamped with cowboy and Indian 
scenes. It is sold in conjunction 
with a carton containing a set of 
colored inks. These inks are con- 
tained in vials. The inks are used 
by the youthful artist to fill in the 
sketches on the belt. 

The vials, when removed from 
the carton, are inserted into pre- 
pared holes in the box. The idea 
is to save the young hopefuls from 
the paddling that sometimes ac- 
companies spilled ink on an Ori- 
ental rug. 

+ * 

And now Uncle Sam comes to 
the support of those who, like the 
Schoolmaster, have the quaint idea 
that dentifrices serve only one pur- 
pose, to clean the teeth. In the 
person of W. R. M. Wharton, 
chief of the Eastern District of the 
Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Uncle Sam informs all and 
sundry that tooth pastes, powders 
and liquids serve only one purpose, 





that of cleansing. They have no 
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ADVERTISING 


SALES PROMOTION 


MANAGER 


AVAILABLE 


New blood in your sales and advertising work may 
be what you need . . . in times like these an adver- 
tising man can know too many reasons why it can’t 
be done! A new man, not suffering from inhibi- 
tions, can sometimes overcome obstacles for the 
simple reason that he does not know they exist. 


A man with a thorough knowledge of advertising 
and selling, unlimited enthusiasm, a liking for hard 
work and tough competition, together with the 
ability to address and inspire sales meetings and 
dealer organizations is what many organizations 
need today. 


We know a man of such outstanding ability, with 
such rich experience in advertising and selling that 
we are impelled to help locate him. He is one of 
the few men of our acquaintance who thoroughly 
understands the co-ordination of advertising and 
sales promotion work. 


This man is 36 years old, industrious, energetic, 
studious, with a personality that wins the co- 
operation of all with whom he works. His longest 
experience has been in the automotive equipment, 
gasoline and oil field but previous to this he rose 
from office-boy to Sales and Advertising Manager 
of one of the largest mercantile institutions of the 


Middle West. 


He left this connection and invested his savings in 
a venture of his own which, through no fault of 
his, did not succeed. He is welcome to return to 
his old connection but, naturally, prefers a new 
start. 


If you want someone to produce results without 
flourishes, write us and we'll be glad to tell you 
more about him or arrange an interview. 


Address “G,” Box 182, Printers’ Ink 
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The Merchandising 


Paper in the 
Lumber Field - 


How to sell more at a bigger 
profit is the topic that interests 
all lumber and building material 
dealers today. The American 
Lumberman is 100% in step with 
this development. Write for 
sample copy and see for yourself. 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 











JUST A FEW WORDS 
ABOUT THE ONE 
MOST CONCERNED 


I have lost a valuable employee 
on account of unforeseen circum- 
stances and am vitally interested 
in having him obtain an immediate 
and profitable connection. 

I quote as follows from my letter 
of recommendation just presented 
to him: 

“I honestly feel that anyone acquir- 

ing his services will profit by Mr. 

*s thorough ay of the 
publishing business, both from an 
advertising and editorial stendpetnt.” 
Those interested in further informa- 
tion address “F.W.W.,” Box 187, P.I. 











COPY MAN 
WANTED e 


By_an eastern national agency not 
in New York, with organized 6-man 
copy staff under — copy chief. 
We want a hard-hitting seasoned 
copy man who can produce modern 
copy. Must know how to take a 
shock-load and turn out a big job 
in short time when needed. Not 
a fancy salary but a steady job and 
tacts for right man. _ Tell 
all facts in first letter including 
minimum price. Address “L,”’ Box 
185, Printers’ Ink. 
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value, says Uncle Sam, of them 
selves, in the treatment of pyor Cl 
rhea, trench mouth, bleeding 
spongy or receding gums or sim; 





lar mouth disorders. And that’ 
that. 
* * * 
The Schoolmaster wants to add BUSI 


a few facts to the report published 
in last week’s issue of Printers PUBLISE 
INK concerning the experiment thd papers 
Childs’ restaurant chaih is congmrers, | 
ducting. (At one of the Chiligg* ’— 
stores patrons are invited to eat a PU 
much as they want for 60 cents mg" ¢ "2°S, 
The plan has shown such jn ysure ne 
teresting possibilities that it is noygm Send deta 
being tried at a second store. 2g *t ‘sue 
For some strange reason, peopl EM 
have shown a strong desire fomm- os 


grape-fruit cocktails. (The firs 

day under the new plan the stord Foren 
ran short, so large was the de — 
mand.) 3. Of the first 1,000 meal@il HM 575.0 
served only forty-four requested Walte 
double orders. 4. The demand fo Bures 


pie a la mode has been phenomenal 
5. The sales of the original stord 















have doubled. 6. The meals ar a 
° divert 
being served at a net profit. leva, | 
_—_ rien | 
Advertisement Thanks Employ¥  «nease 
. nec 

ers for Full Time at Full Pal pent 
Cleveland employees of the Pocahonta agency 
Oil Company took paid newspaper space Ave. 2 


to express their appreciation for the way 
their company has treated them during 
the depression. More than 250 workers 
contributed to pay for the three-colum 
advertisement which was entitled, ‘‘Many 
Thanks.”’ This action was taken, ac 





Speciali 


Executive 


cording to spokesmen for the employees ‘lerical. 

because “everyone of us had work atgg ments by 

full time and at full pay.” charge of 

Erie Elects R. W. Woodruf § Mune 
a Director 


280 Mz 


Robert W. Woodruff, president of the! 
Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, and chair 
man of the board of the White Motor _ 
Company, Cleveland, has been elected aj , 
director of the Erie Railroad. A Natio 





ng orga 

° ° mail sale 

G. K. Richmond Joins > in 
“National Geographic” me og 
George K. Richmond, for more thanfl \, create 
four years sales manager of the Her- Weekly 


man Nelson Corporation, Moline, Ill.@ i. “Ty 
= joined the Western office, at Chicago, shility, 
of the National Geographic Magazin. §— 











‘GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 
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of them ene . 

Hea fied Ad 
ieee Classifie vertisements 

iS Or simi Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 

And that First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

nts to add BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES POSITIONS WANTED 

F santas PUBLISHER'S REPRESENTATIVES | Versatile Artist, Production Manager 
RINTERSH WANTED to handle a group of trade Visuals, finish. Knows art, lithographing, 


riment thé 


state territor 




















papers ~~ should 
h is covered, staff, publications now handle 
1S COn ne 3 ; 
he Child Box 750, Printers’ Ink 
| to eat ag PUBLICATION WANTED 
60 We have evolved methods which—applied 
Cents. MM, certain trade or general publications— 
1 such in sesure net income instead of deficit. 
- it is no Send details, in confidence, with rE of 
store. 29m 3t_ issues. Publisher, Box 755, P. I. 
tens age EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
esire 0! — Te 
The firs Serve 
the store Foremost Agencies and their clients 
3 the de with trained Adv'tg & Merchandising 
Personnel, at salaries ranging up to 
meals $25,000. For confidential interview see 
requested Walter Lowen, 9-1 P.M. Vocational 
mand fo SB bureau, 105 W. 40th St. (PEn 6- 5389). 
enomenal 
inal stord 
meals are General Managers, Sales Managers, 
at Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
° lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
Employ engaged us to negotiate new con 
Full Pay a ee. 

‘ YE +» Not an employment 
Pocahonta agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
yaper space Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 
or the way 
em during . 

50 workersy — 

ree-colsmoll Specializing in Advertising Personne! 

taken, ac Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 

employees Clerical. Personal attention to all place- 

i work atm ments by Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA 

. 
oodruft § Muncy Placement Service 
CAledonia 5-2611 
lent of them 28° Madison Avenue, New York City 
and chair 


hite Motor 


| elected 


HELP WANTED 


A Nationally Known rotogravure print- 
ng organization requires several direct 
mail salesmen. The men we want should 


a 










oins be in their early thirties, Christian, and 
hic” have proven sales records. Must _un- 
h usually aggressive, and have the ability 
_— Hen to create and sell direct mail campaigns. 
li e iil, Weekly drawing account against commis- 
Chi “Bi sion. Income limited only by your own 
t Chicago, ability. Box 760, Printers’ Ink. 
agazine. - 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSE’S FORMULA 
We can teach you a mechanical 





system 


of versification that will help you to pro- 
duce snappy verse, quickly and easily. 
Write for details. 

U.N.E., Box 86-L, Roosevelt, N. Y. 
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printing, engraving, typography. Available 
immediately for New York lithographer, 
Agency or printer. Box 753, P. I. 


TRULY A MODERN 
Artist—Layout Man, with enviable train- 








ing, both in Europe and America. Seeks 
position in or near New York City. 
Box 757, Printers’ Ink. Fe 
SELLING AGENT . 
with following and experience in New 


York and vicinity seeking out-of-town or 
local manufacturer of embossed counter 
signs. Box 748, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Fifteen years’ agency, publication, direct- 
mail, advertising manager experience; 
worked with salesmen and secured direct 
results, Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION—MAKE- UP 
5 years with trade publications, handling 
printing, engraving, rough layouts and 
occasional copy. 25 years of age. En- 
terprising, alert, quick. Excellent refer- 
ences. Agency connection. Box 752, P. I. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGER AVAILABLE 
Thorough experience and proven ability 
with large manufacturers in advertising, 
sales and merchandising. A man who has 
developed many successful sales-making 
promotion plans. Because of a change in 
management, now available for a new 

connection. Box 749, Printers’ Ink. 


x WRITER & 


two years out of Northwestern U; house 
magazine (Armco) and agency experience 
in trade publication, direct mail, ies 
analysis, layout and production. Location 
doesn’t matter and salary is secondary. 
Box 751, Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE—SALES MANAGER 
Ten years’ unusual sales, merchandis- 
ing advertising experience internationally 
known concern selling dealers, jobbers 
large consumers. Capable of organizing 
complete sales force. 

Real opportunity to secure young, ac- 
tive, well-trained sales manager to assume 
full sales Responsibility. Age 32; em- 
ployed. Box 747, Printers’ Ink. 




















Typographer 


and 


Production Man 


available. Box 754, P. I. 
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| Use the Pocket Picture Show to get their interest. 


In the homes—with your prospects all together 
and ready for your story—give your salesmen the 
help of lighted pictures to get the order. 


93 Bright, clear pictures—lighted, still pictures that 
change as often as you wish—tell your story in a 
language all prospects understand. They are easy 
to carry and easy to use. 


Let us show you how it’s being done by successful 


companies. 


“| Jam Handy Picture Service 


113 Jamison Handy, President 


120 6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Slidefilms — Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Sound Pictures 
126 New York, Chanin Bildg.—Detroit, General Motors Bidg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bldg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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| Manufacturers of radig 
receiving sets in 193 
spent more than twice 2 
much for advertising i 
the Chicago Tribune « 
they spent in any oth 
Chicago newspaper. 
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TRIBUN 


The World's Greatest Newspap 


Average Net Paid Circulati 
March, 1931: In excess of 805,0 
Daily; more than |,070,000 Sund 











